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J JHE Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
] pany sends out, in response, as it says, to an increasing 

number of applications from engineers and architects, an 
interesting circular on mill, or * slow-burning,” const: uction, in 
which the method of building, which countless tests in actual 
practice have shown to be the best for factories, is clearly de- 
scribed, while a judicious warning is given against the delusive 
constructions, mainly composed of boxed beams and seven- 
eighths sheathing, elegantly varnished, which are frequently 
imposed upon real-estate owners. Among architects, the name 
of mill-construction has come to be understood as indicating 
something very good for its proper purpose, but to be used 
with judgment in general practice; and the new circular will 
help both them and their clients to make suitable discrimina- 
tion. Excellent as twelve-by-twelve girders, supported by 
wooden posts, and covered with three-inch plank, are for fac- 
tories, hospitals, and many other buildings, experience has 
shown that they do not answer well for dwelling-houses, 
school-houses, hotels, or large stores. In dwelling-houses, the 
effect of the shrinkage, checking and twisting of the heavy 
timbers upon fine finish is very serious, and it is impossible to 
prevent sound from being transmitted in an annoying manner 
through the floors. In school-houses, the transmission of sound 
is still more troublesome; while the construction of solid tim- 
bers, excellent as it is for resisting the light fires of a factory, 
is inadequate to the repression of the fearful conflagrations 
which are fed by the enormous masses of combustible goods 
collected in large retail stores. Of course, buildings of the 
latter classes can be made fire-resisting in other ways, particu- 
larly by the use of iron. For large school-houses and stores, 
nothing but a construction of protected iron and masonry is 
really suitable, and it is so easy, by the use of metal-lath 
and plaster, to secure dwelling-houses against the compara- 
tively small risks to which they are exposed, that we hope, be- 
fore many years have passed, to see the use of wooden laths 
for supporting plastering universally prohibited. Many of the 
details of mill-construction are applicable to all kinds of build- 
ing, and the various circulars relating to the subject, issued by 
the Boston company, in which nothing is asserted which long 
experience has not proved to be true, are most valuable to all 


architects. 

| Organization Society proposes to bold an exhibition next 
winter, devoted to improvements in the planning and con- 

struction of tenement-houses, working-men’s cottages, model 

lodging-houses, public baths, laundries, cooking-schools, and so 

on. In connection with the exhibition, conferences and public 








HE Tenement-house Committee of the New York Charity 


discussions are to be held in relation to these subjects, and it is 
said that a competition of architects will be invited for the best 





plan for laying out a city block, two hundred by four hundred 
feet, with model tenements, made up of independent units, but 
combining as many advantages as possible of light and air, 
cheerfulness, economy of construction and convenience of ar- 
rangement. Our readers will at once think of the Shattuck 
competition, in Boston, for designs for a very similar group of 
buildings, and those who intend to take part in the New York 
competition will find the Shattuck plans, which, it will be re- 
membered, were very fully illustrated in our pages, interesting 
to refer to, and in view of this impending competition we may 
publish a few more of the Shattuck designs, having interrupted 
the series through fear of overloading the patience of our sub- 
scribers. The New York committee intends to show plans 
of foreign buildings of the kinds referred to, many of which 


exist in all parts of Europe. 
y come derived by the city of New York from privileges 

leased to private individuals in the Central Park, and 
the Monde Moderne gives similar figures in relation to the 
3ois de Boulogne, in Paris. Unlike the great Parisian 
park, the Central Park has many buildings in it, but most of 
these bring in no revenue. ‘There are, however, a few struct- 
ures, which, although belonging to the city, are regularly 
leased. Among these is the McGown’s Pass Tavern, which is 
let for five per cent of the gross receipts. ‘The Casino brings 
in a rent of nine thousand dollars a year, and the Arsenal res- 
taurant twenty-five hundred dollars. The dairy building is 
leased for five per cent of the gross receipts, and ten per cent 
of the gross receipts is paid for the merry-go-round ; the pro- 
prietor of the donkeys pays five per cent of his receipts, and 
the lessee of the swings pays the same. 


HE Evening Post gives some figures in regard to the in- 


The new miniature 
railway pays ten per cent, and the goat carriage monopoly 
five per cent. ‘The Cream-candy Company pays five per cent 
for the privilege of selling candy in the Park; the American 
Swan-boat Company pays two hundred and fifty dollars a year 
for the use of the lake for its swan-boats, while the proprietor 
of the row-boats pays seventeen hundred and fifty dollars for 
his share in the monopoly. The boat privilege on Harlem 
Meer brings in two hundred dollars, and one thousand dollars 
is received from the stage service. 


N the Bois de Boulogne, a large rental is derived from the 
| two race-courses, those of Longchamps and Auteuil, the for- 

mer of which brings in forty thousand dollars a year, while 
the latter produces thirty thousand. In addition to these, the 
Skating Club pays four thousand dollars a year for the exclu- 
sive use of a small pond enclosed by a fence, and the Polo 
Club pays twenty-four hundred for the a part of 
the Training-Field connected with the Longchamps race- 
course. ‘These form the principal items of revenue from the 
Park, but the various restaurants and cafés bring in a total rent 
of about thirty-seven thousand dollars; certain small ponds, 
from which ice may be taken, are let for the winter to con- 
tractors at a total rent of forty-four hundred dollars; the fish- 
ing is farmed out at six hundred dollars, and about four hundred 
dollars is received annually from the sale of young ducks, eggs 
and so on. 


use of 


Hay is also sold, and brings in, on an average, 
more than three thousand dollars a year, including, however, 
the profits of the dairy and cafés in the Pré-Catelan. The 
privilege of letting boats and carrying on the restaurant on the 
Island brings in eighteen hundred dollars a year. Taking all 
sources of profit together, the total revenue of the Bois de 
Boulogne, exclusive of the Jardin d’Acclimatation, which is 
under independent management, averages about one hundred 
and seventeen thousand dollars a year. ‘The expenses are one 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand, so that it is very nearly 
self-supporting. The largest item of expense is for watering 
and repairing the roadways, which costs sixty-one thousand 
dollars a year; gardeners’ work and expenses of administration 
take twenty-nine thousand, and repairs and alterations to 
buildings and fences, materials for these and other works, 
uniforms for the Park police, and food for the ducks, swans and 
other aquatic fowls and animals consume the rest. 

UR old friend, Dr. de Bausset, has, as the newspapers in- 
g form us, formed a company to construct and operate 

airships, on the principle, we suppose, which he has so long 
advocated, of displacing the weight of air necessary for floating 
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the craft by means of huge exhausted cyclinders, and obtaining 
forward motion by means of propellers, driven by engines em- 
ploying liquefied air or carbonic acid for generating power. 
Many years ago, after going carefully over Dr. de Bausset’s 
calculations, we came to the conclusion that they were correctly 
made, but that the excess of floating capacity over the weight 
of the craft and the engines was rather small for actual prac- 
tice, in which success is generally dependent upon a liberal 
margin for contingencies; but he seems either to have modi- 
fied his scheme, or to have convinced people enough of its 
practicability to hire an office in New York, issue a prospectus, 
and prepare to sell stock to raise money for commencing opera- 
tions. According to the prospectus, the company hopes to 
have vessels ready for carrying passengers to the Paris Expos- 
ition next year, but it is not yet announced that this hope is 
certain of fulfilment. Meanwhile, however, a California com- 
pany is said to be advertising the establishment of an aérial 
line which will take passengers from San Francisco to Paris 
regularly next year. The machines to be used for this pur- 
pose are described as being quite different from the de Bausset 
* aéroplanes,” but whether they will be more efficient remains 
to be proved. 





the air, and think that, a hundred years hence, our de- 

scendants will reflect with astonishment on the blindness 
of a generation which could not do what millions of little birds 
are doing continually, and which was condemned, in conse- 
quence, to travel slowly and painfully over rocks and stones, 
and among reefs and waves, instead of floating swiftly through 
a sea without waves, rocks or storms, which has any and every 
spot on the earth as a harbor, we are always interested in at- 
tempts to solve the problem of flight, but we must confess that 
we have never yet heard of an attempt which seemed to us to 
promise success. ‘The trouble with all the schemes which have 
come to our notice has been that their authors have applied 
the principles and methods of navigating the sea, or of travel- 
ling on the land, to the totally different problem of flying 
through the air. In Dr. de Bausset’s aéroplane, as we are 
told, thirty-two vertical turbines, fastened under the vacuum- 
cylinders, and propelled by electric-motors, taking current from 
dynamos, driven by compressed-air engines, are used to lift the 
machine into the atmosphere, liquid air being used as a source 
of power. It is strange that it does not occur to some one that 
by taking liquid hydrogen instead of liquid air, and letting it 
expand directly with the cylinders, just as much lifting power 
could be obtained, and the whole enormously heavy, cumber- 
some, dangerous and expensive paraphernalia of engines, dy- 
namos, motors and turbines, with all their supports and 
connections, could be dispensed with. More than that, by 
using hydrogen in the cylinders, instead of a vacuum, the 
tension of the hydrogen would so far balance that of the at- 
mosphere that the enclosing material might be of varnished 
silk, instead of steel plates, and a further enormous saving 
made in that way of weight and cost, as well as of danger, for 
the risk of collapse of the exhausted cylinders would be some- 
thing serious, It is obvious that it is just as easy to carry a 
supply of liquid or compressed hydrogen on an aérial voyage 
as it is to take a reserve of liquid air or carbonic acid, or of 
coal, or of stored electricity, and the hydrogen will give di- 
rectly all the buoyancy required, without the intervention of 
any turbines, dynamos, engines or machinery whatever. When 
once buoyancy is secured, the rest of the problem is easy. A 
contrivance which can rest on the air at any desired height, and 
can raise itself vertically at pleasure, does not need complicated 
machinery to drive it in any direction. A child sitting on its 
sled on the top of an icy hill does not need any machinery to 
make it descend the hill swiftly, nor does a hawk, poised high 
above the ground, need a propeller to drive it through its 
beautiful downward circles. With the child, as with the bird, 
the labor comes in reaching the height from which it is to 
descend, and the method of doing so, in aérial navigation, by 
displacing air by a lighter gas, is so well known that there is 
something ridiculous in the attempts to supersede it by vertical 
turbines, or by rushing horizontally, at headlong speed, under 
conditions which could never be made available in practice. 
It is true that nature may have developed birds or fishes by 
natural selection out of quadrupeds, but the process must have 
been a slow one, and for us to attempt to give aérial qualities 
to railroad trains and turbines is as absurd as it would be to 
starve a greyhound and put paddles on its paws, in the hope of 


A we are firm believers in the practicability of navigating 


enabling it to fly through the air, or to fasten an artificial tail 
on a fish for the same purpose. Nature has worked out the 
problem for us, and has shown us that wings, not paws or tails, 
are adapted for flying, and what we need now is to study a 
machine with strong, well-balanced and adjustable wings, 
which can be depended upon to withstand the rough treatment 
of actual use, especially of landing and starting. To lift such 
a machine into the air is not difficult, and the problem is then 
simply to coast down in the required direction. It is evident 
that there is almost no limit to the speed which can thus be 
attained, while the rapidity of the flight, and its direction, can 
be modified at will. With a reserve of liquid hydrogen, a new 
ascent can be made at any time, and a new flight begun, but it 
is probable that, from an elevation of two or three thousand 
yards, hundreds of miles could be traversed, at a moderate 
speed, before a new ascent would be necessary. ‘Timid people 
might, perhaps, be reassured by having the machine driven 
along horizontally vy a propeller and engine, using, perhaps, 
the waste hydrogen, mixed with air; but, with proper means 
for changing the position of the wings, this would not really 
be necessary. 





HE Revue Industrielle gives a startling account of the 
spread of alcoholism in the manufacturing district of Nor- 
mandy, particularly in Rouen, the capital. In 1890, the 

total consumption of alcohol in the city was, in round numbers, 
six litres per head per annum. In 1897, the consumption had 
risen to sixteen litres, or nearly three times what it was seven 
years before. Men and women of all professions, as we are 
told, drink. In one factory, which employs two hundred men, 
there are only fifteen who can walk ten rods through the streets 
without stopping to drink; workmen on buildings habitually 
consume three or four “ bistouilles” a day, the “ bistouille ” 
being a mixture of two large glasses of brandy with a cup of 
coffee ; and even laborers begin their day with one or more 
glasses of brandy, diversify it by visits to the nearest “ cabaret,” 
and conclude it with a general and protracted absorption of 
alcohol, the whole party meeting in the cabaret, aud each pay- 
ing for drinks all around. The most degraded men are those 
who work at the wharves. They earn five or six cents an 
hour in unloading vessels, but hurry to the cabaret as soon as 
they have any money in their pockets, and return to their work 
only when the money is gone. They, we are told, spend only 
four or five cents a day for food, all the rest of their earnings 
going for drink. On the railroads, the case is even worse, con- 
sidering the responsibility which rests upon railroad servants. 
For every trip, a provision of brandy or rum is laid in, which 
serves for consumption while travelling. This is supplemented 
by visits to the cabarets at stopping-places, while, on the 
arrival of the train at its destination, the whole train-crew, in- 
cluding the conductor, brakemen, engineer and fireman, meet 
in a saloon to celebrate the event. They have some reason for 
doing so, if the train has arrived safely, for alcoholism is not 
favorable to the accurate reading of signals, or the comprehen- 
sion of orders. Not long ago, a train on the Western Railroad, 
which occupies the Norman territory, came to a stop in the 
middle of the fields. ‘The conductor went forward to see what 
was the matter, and found that the engineer was suffering from 
a hallucination. He imagined that he saw a house across the 
track, just in front of the locomotive, and nothing would in- 
duce him to continue his journey. It is not very unusual to 
have trains run at full speed past stations, and the Revue Jn- 
dustrielle hints that the accident which occurred a few years 
ago in the Paris terminus of the Western Railroad, where a 
train ran at full speed into the station, across the platforms and 
through the rooms beyond, until the engine broke through the 
front wall and fell into the street, could be accounted for with- 
out much difficulty. Among the sailors, the case is, if possible, 
still worse. ‘The Iceland and Newfoundland fishermen are per- 
mitted by law to provide themselves with alcoholic drinks with- 
out paying any tax. Under this regulation they can get all 
the brandy that they want for eight cents a quart, and their 
wives enjoy the same privilege, of which they avail themselves 
liberally. One can imagine the advantages, both to fishing- 
vessels and steamers, of providing the sailors who fish on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, in the track of the Atlantic liners, 
with an ample supply of cheap liquor, but the demoralization 
begun on the fishing-vessels has spread to the Norman sailors 
generally ; so that the Rouen merchants have been compelled 
to think seriously of manning their ships with foreigners, not- 








withstanding the impediments which the law places in the way 
of doing so. 
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SOME FRENCH ROOD-SCREENS, OR JUBES. 


ARLY in the Middle Ages it be- 

came the custom to place at the 

entrance of the choir, in churches, 
a large cross, or rood, either suspended 
from above, or, preferably, planted upon 
a beam, or trab, thrown across the nave 
to support it. The beam had this ad- 
vantage, that it permitted the introduc- 
tion of the accessory figures of St. John 
and the Virgin, and even of a whole 
series of sculptures representing the 
scene of the Crucifixion. When in 
the thirteenth century certain changes 
in the ritual led to the multiplication of 
the choir stalls and to the erection 
of screens shutting off the clergy from 
the common people in the nave, this 
beam was brought down to the top of 
the screen, which at the same time was 
made to carry the ambones or reading- 
desks, which had formerly stood on 
either side of the chancel. The raised 
gallery thus formed was called in Eng- 
land the “ rood-secreen,” from the cruci- 
fix which surmounted it, but in France 
it got the name of jubé, from the first 
word of the benediction pronounced 
from the reading-desks, Jube, Domine, benedicere. 

This gallery being thus considerably wider than the wall that 
carried it, was balanced upon it and further supported by corbels, 
or by a miniature imitation of vaulting, and access to it was had by 
means of a staircase which frequently played a conspicuous part in 
the design of the screen itself. 

Small altars were sometimes placed on either side of the doorway, 
but more often, in order that the view of the high-altar might be cut 
off from the people in the nave as little as possible, large openings 
were made on either side of the central one, and all three were filled 
with open tracery or with balusters. Sometimes the only solid por- 
tion of the screen was a series of piers, carrying the weight. But 
even the most open designs proved ultimately so great an obstacle 
that most of these screens have been replaced by iron grilles or low 
railings. The jubés have either been destroyed or used to enclose 
chapels. 

Somewhat similar screens were erected also between the choir and 
the ambulatories, to close the spaces not filled by the stalls. 

The fragments that still remain of this most interesting species of 
church furniture are of the greatest value. They are interesting, 
they are valuable, not only from the motives employed in their de- 
sign, but as showing the readiness of the Renaissance workman to 
change his details in order to suit his material. The material and 
the methods of working it seem to have dictated the forms to be 
used. Thus in Brittany, a granite country, we have details quite 
different from those used in the stone screens which the wealthier 
parishes adjoining could import; while at Villemaur, in a wooden 
shingled church, the jubé, which is of oak, exhibits still another archi- 
tectural treatment. But the general composition was much the same, 
even the advent of the Renaissance having but little effect on the 
main features of designs. ; 

The crowning gallery, the most characteristic feature in both 
Gothic and Renaissance examples, is supported by a series of vaults 
springing from the cornice of the wall of the screen, while its front 
is decorated with reliefs or with a few standing statuettes, the subjects 
usually taken from the scene of the Crucifixion. The spacing of the 
miniature supporting vaults is determined by the piers, or supports 
of the wall, the intervening spaces, as before mentioned, being filled 
with tracery or balusters resting on a panelled wainscot. ‘The door 
is similarly treated and the staircase in some examples is enclosed by 
a continuation of the wainscot, baluster and piers. Upon the orna- 
mentation of this framework all the ingenuity of those imaginative 
Gothic workmen of the fifteenth century was expended, and when 
the Renaissance brought about a change in architectural forms, the 
substitution of classical details, or what they thought to be classical, 
seemed to lend additional impetus to the imagination. 

As a study in the evolution of the style there can be found no 
more valuable examples than these screens. Upon the late Gothic 
designs, here and there appears a Classical moulding, a carved balus- 
ter, as at Evreux, or a few arabesque ornaments — all marking a 
timid excursion into a new field. In later work, as at Fécamp, there 
is shown a stronger hold on the Classic forms. But they are still 
merely a veil over a Gothic core. Here and there a rent reveals the 
Goth, — a crocket in a pediment, diagonal lines in the decoration 
of the panels; intersections in place of mitres at corners and bases, 
a multitude of Gothic traditions which in this feature never entirely 
disappear. Indeed the Renaissance made but slow progress in this 
as in all ecclesiastical work. The churches were still Flamboyant 
when the chateaux, without exception, were building in the new style. 
Even when they had become almost Classical, their chapels still 
exhibit late Gothic details. 

Destruction, alteration and restoration have played sad havoc, and 
the list of screens still remaining intact is but a meagre one. Chartres 





Escutcheon from the Monument to 
Alexander |i|, Moscow, Russia 








still preserves fragments of the early Gothic screen which was re- 
placed by the famous Renaissance examples. Notre Dame at Paris 
has also fragments of a thirteenth-century jubé. Albi, Troyes and 
Brou have preserved theirs in perfect condition. Their tracery, 
the carving, and penetration are marvels of stone cutting. 

Among the smaller churches there are examples of stone screens 
of the time of the Renaissance at St. Croix (Quimperlé), St.-Floren- 
tin (Yonne), Limoges and Rodez; in wood in the same style at 
Lamballe, Faouet, Villemaur, Arques, Luyéres and Appoigny. All 
of these are true jubés, with gallery, staircase and reading-desks. 
While of chapel screens also a great number have been destroyed, 
there still remain admirable examples in the cathedrals of Laon, 
Evreux and Fécamp, as well as in the smaller churches of Chaource, 
Guéraude, Buon en Bresse. 

The drawings illustrating this subject [See Illustrations] are the 
results of several excursions. The notes were necessarily incom- 
plete, but the rough sketches have been redrawn with every effort 
to preserve the character of the work and to keep it free from the 
personal element in draughtsmansbip. W. T. PartripGe. 





FINDS IN THE FORUM. 


S we are coming to an end of clearing out the 
“ Tholus” in the Regia, the “finds” in it, few as 
> they are, seem to me sufficient to enable it to tell 
f its own story. Over thirty “styli,” or bone pens, 
' , have come out of the mud of two thousand five 
hundred years. They are in perfect condition, as 
I have proved. But why so many pens? And again, why is the 
“ Tholus,” or store pit, so carefully coated with cement inside, and 
what is the reason which can account for that outer rim, with the 
dark, putty-like clay filling up the interspace between the two circles ? 
Simply this: The “ Tholus” was used as the corn-bin of the Ponti- 
fices. Into it the corn was emptied from the jars in which it arrived, 
very few fragments of which, however, have got into it. A clerk 
must have stood by keeping tally of the number of jars received and 
emptied therein: Occasionally, looking over the edge to see the 
cavity filling up with grain, the stylus he used to put behind his ear, 
being of smooth bone, slipped and fell, and buried itself in the wheat, 
until to-day! The thick wrapping of clay was doubtless intended to 
keep the “ Tholus ” cool and free from percolations. 

A singularly interesting find has since come out of it — namely, 
fragments of the finely-moulded well-head, or mouth, of it, on the lip 
of which is the word “ Regia.” It is made of a superior kind of 
highly-crystalline “travertino.”” The Regia was a building seventy 
feet long and forty-two across, its southeastern termination forming 
an obtuse angle instead of a rectangle. In one of its three chambers 
was a hall of convocation, where the Sacred College of Pontiffs met 
for deliberations. It also contained a “sacrarium,” or shrine, 
wherein were kept the sacred spears of Mars, and a “ sacrarium ” of 
Opis Consive, a goddess who was represented as a matron holding a 
loaf in her left hand, as if ready to assist the needy. As she was 
the Goddess of Earth, people paid their homage to her in a sitting 
posture. But more remains to be discovered on the site of the Regia, 
in its central region, and it is clear that literature will be enriched 
by the discoveries I have been enabled to watch over hour by hour 
and retail to your readers. 

The history of the buildings in the Forum can only be known, and 
that merely approximately, by intimate knowledge of styles, and, 
above all, by close familiarity with its various levels. The Forum 
we have all known, it is not too much to say, has been chiefly a late 
imperial and medieval Forum. Beneath it lies Classic, Republican 
and Etruscan Rome. For what was originally an extensive marsh 
lying between the Palatine, Esquiline and Capitoline hills became 
drained by the skill and science of Etruscan engineers. Thencefor- 
ward monuments began to accumulate, and presently the soil began 
to rise by the process of additions and improvements. This continued 
until the fall of the Empire, and even later, until neglect, desertion 
and destruction caused it to rise far more rapidly, and it became, 
first, a rubbish heap for the city, then a quarry for the popes and 
princes, and, finally, a precious and sacred mine for the archeologist. 

As nothing illustrates the early rise of the ground more vividly 
than intimacy with the “Black Stones,” and the exploration now 
proceeding around and under them, I shall make no excuse for here 
saying something about the locality and the monumental objects con- 
tained in it. 

The first fact that strikes the student is that the black pavement 
above does not observe the same orientation as the tufa pedestals and 
other objects below. These latter observe the more ancient and 
more correct orientation, whereas, to put it as simply as possible, the 
pavement, like the Curia (St. Adriano) in front of it, and all the im- 
perial buildings in the Forum, use the N. E. for their N. 

There is proof at hand, however, that this was not always so with 
this black marble pavement. Under the rough travertino frame 
which binds it, an earlier and similar in part is seen to survive, and 
it was oriented a few points more in harmony with the pedestals, etc., 
below. The question at once suggests itself, Has the pavement been 
raised and relaid ? The answer will be in the affirmative. It has 
been at one time in peril of being lost among the monuments which 
raised the surrounding area. For this reason it has been lifted 
about two feet bodily, and in relaying it the engineers of the Empire 
have oriented it in keeping with the imperial edifices around. 
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In consequence of this, on descending under the stones, we see at 
once that originally the pavement must have rested on the flattened 
or truncated tufa cone, which we met with there nearly under its 
centre. Any who recollect the famous tomb of Aruns, near Ariccia 
(commonly called that of the Horatii and Curiatii), will call to mind 
the flattened cones which rise at the four corners of its vaulting. The 
other truncated cone is precisely similar to them. Within a couple 
of feet south of the cone stands the quadrangular inscribed “ cippus,” 
with bevelled edges. The inscription of it, though of extremely 
archaic (semi-Etruscan) character, is in Latin, and the word “ Kala- 
torem ” is plainly to be read on one of its faces. No sooner is one 
in that recess with a candle than one perceives that the tufa base 
lines, with sharp edges, run straight on into the yet unexcavated 
ground westward, toward the south end of the Arch of Septimius 
Severus. 

There will, quite probably, be found other such cones, and possi- 
bly other inscribed cippi. But as this cippus is broken at the east 
face of its top, and the inscriptions are imperfect, there is reason to 
think it may be more ancient than its fellow objects, and has been 
simply utilized there as a support. I humbly incline to believe 
otherwise, and that it will be found to be most intimately connected 
with the religious history of the spot. But the soil around and for- 
merly immediately under the black pavement has its own story to 
tell, and I have no doubt that story relates to some great and especial 
national expiatory occasion. The reasons will duly appear. 

First of all, the whole of this central portion of the ancient 
“Comitium” now being explored rests upon an artificially con- 
structed bed made of lumps of chocolate-colored tufa. On the top 
of this lies fourteen inches of riverine gravel, formerly thought to be 
natural to the spot, but now ascertained to have been deliberately 
brought thither from the Ponte Molle, or the Janiculum. It en- 
tirely stops with the republican tufa wall immediately east of the 
pedestals, which was the wall of the Comitium, running north and 
south. 

To this gravel succeeds a layer of the most interesting character, 
one foot in thickness, and of a dark brown color. It is a layer en- 
tirely composed of sacrificial material. From it have come the bones 
of eighty-five sheep, the jaws (calcined) of a young bull, and 
bones of goats and boars; terra cottas, including a beautiful plaque, 
found last week, representing a horseman attending to his horse, in 
low relief, and a portion of a beautiful painted vase, in Graeco-Cam- 
panian style; ten little bronze figures, four inches high, archaic and 
quasi-Egyptian in model, and a similar but rougher one representing 
an augur with his “lituus,” or divining-wand; more than a hun- 
dred stone weights, some rounded, some square, all pierced; some 
bone dice in perfect preservation, though stained green by having 
been in contact with bits of bronze; hundreds of fragments of minia- 
ture clay and terra-cotta votive bowls and cups, and, finally, frag- 
ments here and there of the black marble which supplied the pave- 
ment some two and one-half feet above it. 

Thus it would appear that every object found there has been con- 
secrated on some great expiatory occasion, and even the chips of the 
precious marble have been purposely mingled with the sacred ashes 
and votive offerings, and the whole then solemnly and deliberately 
poured around this group of ancient monuments, this “ locus religio- 
sus,” this legendary tomb of the founder of Rome — the “locum 
funestum ” of Festus! On the top of this again occurs a one-foot 
layer of tufa, succeeded by débris and accumulation, and, finally, by 
the travertine paving of later times. Practically, therefore, there 
are six layers in all, averaging one foot in thickness apiece. 

The question now comes with full force upon us: What events in 
early Roman history are known which might have occasioned such 
proceedings as a great national expiatory offering in the Comitium ? 
The answer is: At least, there were two such events. First, there 
was the expulsion of the Kings; secondly, the sack of the city by the 
Gauls; on both of which occasions the sacred shrines in the Forum 
suffered and had to undergo wholesale repair and reconsecration at 
the bands of the Pontifices. To one or other of these historical 
crises we may confidently refer the methodical condition of the area 
inclosing these ancient monuments, and described above; that is, to 
the sixth or to the fourth century B.C. Meanwhile we must pa- 
tiently watch the progress of the workmen as they tunnel westward, 
following up the lines of construction, which (as I mentioned pre- 
viously) can be observed running toward the south angle of the Arch 
of Severus. Perhaps, before many days, I may be able to report 
additional unknown treasures. 

The “ Tholus” in the Regia is now quite cleaned out, and from 
the last pailful of mud came a number more “ styli,” making over 
fifty in all, but, what was even more strikingly interesting, there 
lastly turned up also a black bone “tabella,” or writing-tablet, six 
inches by four in size, somewhat worn down at one corner by the 
thumb of the holder, and still showing scratches where the wax once 
spread upon it had been penetrated by the sharp point of the 
stylus. The specimens of the stylus are very beautiful; some are 
short and stubby, others long and graceful; some have been favorites 
with their owners, others scarcely used at all. Their appearance 
almost seems to suggest to one the characters of their respective 
users, the stewards, or attendants of the Sacred College of Pontifices, 
the Vatican of B. C.— Rome correspondence of the London Globe. 








THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE! 


) _ purpose of these notes is to suggest the importance of utiliz- 
ing what we consider as waste, instancing a few applications, 
with the expectation that others will present, in more or less 
detail, means which are or which may be used to transform refuse 
into articles of value. 

Without detracting from the credit deservedly given to the person 
who causes “two blades of grass to grow where one had thrived 
before,” or to another who contributes to “make the desert blossom 
as the rose,” prominent places among the benefactors of mankind 
may be claimed for those who utilize what is or what has been con- 
sidered as waste. 

Webster defines the noun waste, in the sense of the present dis- 
cussion, as “lying unused, unproductive, of no worth.” Applying 
this definition, the man or woman who reclaims what is unused, con- 
verts to good purposes that which is unproductive, or brings value to 
that which is esteemed as worthless, benefits mankind, and adds to 
the material wealth of the world. 

What is the waste or refuse of one industry may be and often is 
the raw material of another, but the extent to which such waste can 
be used is influenced by local conditions. It is comparatively easy 
to point out waste in nearly every process of manufacture, in our 
homes, and in our method of living, but to correct this is, in many 
instances, impracticable. We recognize how great the waste is in 
all departments of industries and in our households, and few realize 
how much is being done toward utilizing this refuse material. But 
with all that has been accomplished, there is a wide field to be cov- 
ered before we reach the Utopian condition where a useful purpose 
is found for all that is now waste or considered as such. The many 
scavengers who extract value from the proceeds of the city dump- 
heaps in waste-paper, rags, old leather, coal, bottles, or old metal, 
probably represent the most popular notion of the utilization of 
waste-products, a utilization more important than is ordinarily ap- 
preciated, and representing gross money value which would appear 
fabulous. The army engaged in this reclamation is large and its 
scouts appear at every dump, upon the scenes of every fire before 
the embers are cooled, or assail our homes to collect whatever of 
apparent value may be obtainable. 

The late Colonel Waring asserted in a magazine article that in 
the present state of knowledge the refuse from a city of 50,000 in- 
habitants possesses sufficient commercial value for the municipality 
to derive revenue from the sale of the privilege of collecting it. The 
facts that old rags and paper enter into the production of other 
paper, that scrap-iron and other metals are transformed by the 
cupola or furnace into new forms, that leather-scraps are useful in 
chemical manufacture, apparently cover the extent of popular knowl- 
edge, unless the legend is accepted that old paper, tin cans, and 
bottles are the most nutritious food for goats. An inventor of a 
pulverizing apparatus, in inviting attention to his invention, asserted 
that his machines were employed to reduce old bottles, broken 
crockery, etc., into impalpable powder as a constituent of a well- 
advertised scouring soap. ‘The city waste is of enormous propor- 
tions, and the refuse from homes and manufactories is great. In 
addition to the manufactures or special industries which depend 
upon the waste of others for raw material, there are those which are 
profitable only because their waste is put to some useful purpose. 
In some instances the original product is now the by-product, and 
what was formerly refuse represents the greater proportion of value. 

The possibilities of utilizing waste in a single direction were sug- 
gested by a visit to a large button-works in Connecticut, where I was 
informed that ninety tons of buttons had been made in one month. 
It is impossible to suggest the number of buttons represented by 
ninety tons, or to imagine the multitude of stitches required to fasten 
them to clothing, or even to guess at the number of “ swears ” which 
were encouraged by the failure of individual buttons to maintain 
their responsibility. The material used to produce these buttons 
was the remnants of the sheets of tinplate from which the bottoms 
and caps of cans for blacking and other boxes had been cut. After 
the button blanks had been punched from this tinplate, the small 
triangles of metal connected by iron threads were compressed in a 
form under a drop-hammer and subsequently shipped away to be 
made into sash-weights. 

Some of the prominent utilizations of waste products which are 
well known to-day are in connection with the fuel-supply. In the 
production of charcoal from wood there are large volumes of acetic 
vapors which, when condensed, are of considerable value. By char- 
ring the wood in ovens or retorts and conveying the vapors to con- 
densers and stills, the products are charcoal, pyroligneous acid, tar, 
and uncondensable gases of considerable thermic value. These gases 
are used as fuel, the tar is merchantable, and from the pyroligneous 
acid methyl! alcohol, acetic acid, and various commercial acetates are 
produced. The influence of locality is quite marked in this utiliza- 
tion, for at some iron-works many thousand cords of wood are an- 
nually converted into charcoal, the pyroligneous acid as a by-product 
being made into acetates and woo/l-alcohol. At other works the 
wood is charred to secure the pyroligneous acid, the charcoal being 
a by-product, but most of the wood cut for charcoal is charred and 
no effort made to collect the acetic vapors. 

The principle holds in regard to the manufacture of coke. Asa 


1A paper read before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, May 20, 1899, by Mr. 
John Birkinbine and published in the Proceedings of the Society. 
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rule, the products of distillation from the coal while being coked pass 
off into the air as dense smoke and are wasted, but at a number of 
localities in this country and abroad the volatile matters are con- 
densed and commercial ammoniates, tar, and gases of calorific value 
are utilized. It is claimed that, in addition to the commercial by- 
products from coking, ten tons of average bituminous coal, incon- 
densable gases, equivalent in calorific value to one ton of coal, result. 

A liberal portion of the coal-supply of Philadelphia to-day is made 
up of sizes which were considered unmerchantable, and which were 
consigned to the waste-heaps within a few years. Now this coal 
finds a ready market and piles of refuse are being reworked to se- 
cure the smaller sizes of coal available, and in some cases the refuse 
from the washeries (which is mainly disintegrated shale) is utilized 
to fill the portions of the mines which are worked out. Coal-waste 
was considered of sufficient importance to have a State Commission 
appointed to investigate it a decade ago. Special furnaces, grates, 
etc., to utilize this small coal are designed, and there is wide-spread 
interest in smoke abatement. ‘The disintegration and washing of 
inferior coal to produce coke, the employment of the gas-producer, 
are incidental to the utilization of what otherwise would be wasted. 

A prominent American utilization is the cotton-seed. Throughout 
the cotton belt of this country numerous mills are operated which 
convert the cotton-seed, formerly left in piles to rot or to be burned 
when sufficiently dry, into oil and food for cattle. Cotton-seed mills 
are features of many Southern town, and are sought for as industrial 
developers by municipal promoters. The cornstalk, whose only 
functions appeared to be to contribute to the manure-pile or to serve 
as food or bedding for cattle, seems destined to find a considerable 
utilization in producing cellulose. The pith of the cornstalk is 
treated to produce this remarkable product, the balance being trans- 
formed into compressed cattle-food. 

In the iron industry there are numerous applications in utilizing 
waste or refuse, including the production of cement, mineral-wool, 
paving blocks, or monolithic paving, from blast-furnace cinder; the 
remelting or converting of unmerchantable masses of metal, ladle- 
sculls, crop-ends, shearings, punchings, filings, etc. ; the re-rolling of 
rails; the utilization of blast-furnace gas to heat air, produce steam, 
etc.; the restoring of the exterior heat of an ingot by means of a 
soaking pit, and the sinking of scrap in forges and furnaces; the 
almost universal generation of steam by waste heat, etc., in mills, ete. 

One need not be classed as old to recall the scum which covered 
every stream draining a gas-works. ‘The resulting tar, the ammonia- 
cal liquor, the coke, are all now put to use, and from the former 
some marvellous products result. We would hardly expect the 
sweetest substance known, or the nearest imitation of the flavor of 
the vanilla-bean to be coal-tar products, nor do the marvellous aniline 
colors suggest coal as their ancestor. The petroleum industry 
abounds in interesting surprises of products made from what were 
formerly waste, which some of our members can describe better than 
the writer. Many carbons used in electric engineering are formed 
of what was a waste product from petroleum distillation, or from gas 
retorts. 

The various systematic methods of exploiting mines and applying 
timber supports to the workings permit of obtaining a larger propor- 
tion of mineral from a given area, and the application of chemistry 
to metallurgic process aids in extracting from what was formerly 
waste rock much that is of value. ‘The chlorination, the cyanide and 
other processes, recover precious metals from what until late years 
was considered unproductive rock. 

The condensation of fumes resulting from roasting ores, the treat- 
ment of acids or liquors which have performed their purpose in 
manufacturing processes, are instances of the utilization of waste. 
The mining city of Butte, Montana, is now demanding some process 
which will utilize the sulphurous fumes from the smelters, which 
make life in that city undesirable — a waste product which some day 
will represent great value, but which now demands large expenditures 
to get rid of. 

Water strongly impregnated with copper is pumped from the cop- 
per mines, passed over old scrap-iron, to which it adheres, and in 
this way large quantities of fine copper are recovered. The blue 
billy, which is a by-product in the treatment of iron pyrites for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, is an important portion of the charge 
of many blast-furnaces, and the silicate of iron left after abstracting 
copper from cupriferous pyrites has a similar use. 

The lumber industry supplies numerous instances of refuse utiliza- 
tion, and in many localities the proportion of slabs, strips, etc., fed 
to the “ hells” is much below what prevailed a few years ago. The 
cores cut from pump-logs are made into pillars or round posts, the 
slabs are cut into box-boards or lath, shingles, etc., and sawdust com- 
pressed with a cementing medium is also formed into imitations of 
carving. A number of minor wood-working industries rely upon 
the waste from sawmills, and in the mills the effort to reduce the loss 
in sawdust has developed the band saw with its narrow “kerf.” At 
some Swedish iron and steel works sawdust and sawmill refuse are 
gasified, the gas, after being freed from moisture, being used as fuel. 

Instances of utilization might be multiplied, but those mentioned 
may suggest to some present various means employed in special in- 
dustries to convert to a useful purpose what was refuse. The adinis- 
sion that in our modern steam-engine only a modicum of the calorific 
energy stored in the fuel is used, shows that a wide field is still before 


to waste, and which in many cases may be conserved. Perhaps 
enough has been said to suggest how numerous are the utilizations 
of refuse, and how many are the opportunities for future advances. 
That there is a use for everything we all admit; that practical use 
can be made of everything will depend largely upon local conditions. 
But it is evident that the industry or municipality or home which is 
able to obtain the greatest value from what under normal conditions 
is wasted most nearly approaches this ideal. 


DISCUSSION. 


Max Livinaston: I made some notes while listening to Mr. 
Birkinbine. The first thing occurring to me was tin scrap, one of 
our waste products. Years ago the river-bank was lined with tin 
scrap. ‘To-day we do not find any. In fact, we have more demand 
for scrap tin than we can furnish. Coming to the petroleum industry 
proper, in 1865, or the early sixties, it was common to run our re- 
siduum, also the naphtha, into the river. At that time I was located 
at Pittsburgh, and we found the Allegheny River a very convenient 
receptacle. The lumbermen would bring their rafts down the river, 
and by the time they reached Pittsburgh they would be beautifully 
painted. To-day this tar is a most valuable product. It furnishes 
us the paraffin oil for lubricating purposes, the valuable wax which 
has revolution'zed many industries, and the residuum of the tar gives 
us coke for carbon points, and, under certain conditions, asphaltum. 
This asphaltum is used for roofing, also for paint. Benzine or naphtha 
it is not necessary for me to talk about. We all know by the daily 
papers the accidents placed to its credit, which, however, are due in- 
variably to carelessness. As stated, this benzine was formerly run 
into the river, and on one occasion set the river on fire. In regard 
to the disposal of the tar, an incident comes to my mind. It was in 
the early days of the direct-acting pumps. Such pumps were expen- 
sive and rather scarce, and one pump had to do service for different 
purposes. We had in our refinery a shower-bath; it simply de- 
pended on the turning of the cock as to what kind of a bath one 
would get. I know one day I got a beautiful tar-bath, and could not 
get the tar out of my hair for three or four weeks. 

Looking backwards twenty-five years, it seems, in the light of in- 
dustrial improvements, to be delving into ancient history, though 
what I want to say is not exactly to the point in regard to waste. It 
occurs to me just now that an acquaintance of mine living in Pitts- 
burgh had to go to a hospital in New York. He brought his boy 
over to New York last week, and the most wonderful thing that that 
boy observed in New York was a street-car run by horses. He had 
never seen anything like this, and considered it a most wonderful 
improvement. I really don’t know that I can add anything more to 
what Mr. Birkinbine has said. 


Mr. Brrkinsine: The utilization of tin scrap is one of those 
questions which have been discussed and a good lot of money spent 
to know whether the tin was worth saving or not. Probably Mr. 
Livingston can tell us some of the forms they cut it into. 


Mr. Livincston: Our tin scrap consists of very narrow strips, 
hardly wider than one-eighth of an inch. As it is ordered cut to the 
sizes needed, the pieces are too small for making buttons. The scrap 
is used in a very simple way, being melted down and molded into 
sash-weights. In regard to the wax, it is used for many purposes. 
A very large demand comes from the manufacturers of chewing-gum, 
paper, and matches, and particularly from candle-makers. It is also 
deemed valuable for impregnating yellow pine used in house con- 
struction. 


Harrison Souper: What is the object in saturating the pine? 


Mr. Livineston: I suppose it is for the purpose of giving it a 
glossy appearance and keeping out moisture. Referring to the use 
of sewage for fertilizer reminds me of a by-product in the petroleum 
industry that is now very important for making fertilizers — namely, 
sludge acid. In years gone by we were very anxious to pay parties 
to take our sludge acid away. ‘To-day it is a source of revenue. 


THe PRESIDENT: For what is it used ? 


Mr. Livineston: For making fertilizer. 


Tue PrReEsIDENT: Also for mineral paints ? 

Mr. Livineston: No. In the manipulation of the sludge acid 
we obtain a tar which formerly was a great nuisance to us; at present 
it is utilized as fuel. 


JAMES CHRISTIE: It is a common charge to make against Ameri- 
cans that we waste what many other people would utilize. I think 
there is very little doubt that this is true to some extent. It usually 
occurs that where nature is very bountiful, the people naturally be- 
come wasteful. Where the struggle of life is very intense, and the 
pressure is very great for the means of existence, materials that 
would elsewhere be wasted are utilized. Aside from the minor econo 
mies of life and the purely personal habits of society, we observe, in 
this era, attempts to utilize materials hitherto wasted which involve 





us in reducing waste. The water-powers which are being utilized 
demonstrate how great is the power which has been permitted to go 





the employment of large capital, combined with trained intelligence, 
for a successful effort. No man desires to spend a dollar for the 
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purpose of saving ninety-nine cents, and this is a frequent result 
from attempts at the utilization of sewage ; and we know of instances 
where private enterprise has been supplemented by public funds 
for the purpose of making it profitable. The economic disposal of 
sewage is a vital problem of the present and of the future, for, aside 
from the economies that may result from its utilization, the most im- 
portant question is the sanitary one; and it is not definitely known 
yet if any proper disposal of sewage can be accomplished without 
a financial outlay exceeding any result in profit. 

Mr. Birkinbine has just referred, among other matters, to the 
losses incurred in the ordinary methods for the production of char- 
coal and coke, more especially of coke. The waste of fuel-gas, so 
plainly visible from the old bee-hive ovens, is avoidable by the 
modern system of coking coal in the closed retort. By-products of 
fuel-gas, tar, and sulphate of ammonia are recovered by the later 
coking process. Although this method, as yet, produces but an 
inconsiderable proportion of the coke output, yet its effects are ob- 
served in the reduced market value of sulphate of ammonia. Another 
product, hitherto entirely waste, is the slag from blast-furnaces. It 
is largely used now everywhere as a substitute for stone in concrete. 
It is an excellent material for this purpose, being much lighter than 
ordinary stone, and entirely fireproof. In the granulated form it 
becomes an excellent substitute for sand for cement mortar, and in 
many parts of the country, where sharp bar-sand is neither abundant 
nor cheap, it can be used advantageously. Another excellent sub- 
stitute for sand for the same purpose is ordinary coal-ashes, and this 
has been used to some extent with satisfactory results. 

The vacant lots of our city suburbs are frequently disfigured by 
the dumpage of oyster-shells. Now, oyster-shells make an excellent 
top-dressing for macadam roads, making less dust than ordinary 
stone; and we have in the northern end of the city a road with an 
oyster-shell top-dressing subjected to heavy traffic, and giving good 
results. 

The exhaust from steam-engines constitutes a serious nuisance in 
all our cities, and, incidentally, involves a waste which could be 
prevented. The successful application of the cooling tower to the 
condenser renders it possible for steam-users to run their engines 
condensing without paying large water bills. In the textile mills of 
this city it is a common practice to operate engines with several 
pounds’ back-pressure on the exhaust steam, for the purpose of util- 
izing the exhaust for heating purposes. With the compound-con- 
densing engine, steam of about the right pressure and temperature 
can be taken from the receiver, thus furnishing it at little cost for 
the purpose required, and, at the same time, allowing the use of 
condensing engines. 


Harrison Souper: We have all heard of the utilization of 
sewage as material for fertilizing farms. I have never heard of using 
it as a water-power. I have often thought of this matter in con- 
nection with some of the city works—the Pennsylvania Avenue 
subway, for instance, where there are some large sewers carrying 
considerable quantities of water and sewage at high velocities. Now, 
of course, the amount of water and sewage varies in quantity, but 
my observations show that these variations are not very large in 
certain main sewers, and my idea was that you could put in a specially 
constructed water-wheel which would allow the heavy sewage matter 
to pass and yet not obstruct the operation of the wheel. This wheel 
could operate an electric motor, and, in times of high water, you could 
charge storage-batteries, which could operate when the sewage flow 
was much less. I don’t know whether sewage has ever been utilized 
in this way, but it struck me as being feasible. 





ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 

HE mock modesty which is one of the national fail- 
ings is exemplified often in the payment of fees for 
professional services. Barristers and physicians can- 
not recover money for their work unless they were 
employed under exceptional conditions. The Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians would lose his case 
if he brought an action for visits to an invalid; but if 
he were to charge ten guineas for a modicum of Ep- 
som salts or a small box of bread pills, the Jaw would 
respect his claim. A lawyer might be able to charge 
as much for a sheet of foolscap on which an opinion 
was inscribed, but the Bar Committee would not 
recommend the experiment. Both professions have 
to suffer through the existence of a fallacy which is 
based on an erroneous belief about the custom in an- 

cient times. There never was a time when the skilled adviser was 

under any obligation to render services without any return. When 
by a refined hypocrisy the dealings and by an accepted fiction the 
payment were not above board, many evils arose, as is always the 
case with transactions which are veiled. One of the excuses made 
for the misconduct of Lord Bacon is that in his acceptance of bribes 
he was not unique, for other judges had also itching palms. Yet in 
his day the members of the Bar formed an exalted class, and were 
supposed to be inspired by lofty motives. The practice of receiving 
fees was supposed to be a toleration of the humble offerings of 
clients’ gratitude, and in all cases did not cease when the advocate 
was raised to a higher position. The clergy complain of worse treat- 
ment than either lawyers or physicians, and the ease with which it is 








assumed that the offer of more than a nominal sum for some of the 
functions in which they have to take part would be an offence is 
one of the causes of the poverty which afflicts many excellent minis- 
ters. 

Architects cannot count on the sympathy which is felt for clergy- 
men, lawyers and doctors. Their use is not generally recognized. 
It is very rarely that the services of an architect are dictated by an 
Act of Parliament. A trustee runs less risk by going direct to a 
builder than by obtaining the aid of an architect and surveyor. As 
a rule English law expects something material to be supplied in busi- 
ness transactions whenever money has to be paid. ‘The architect 
prepares plans and other documents, but he only lends them, and his 
ownership never ceases. In spite of all of the cases which have 
come before the Courts, the architect’s position is not yet clearly 
understood. A lawyer may enjoy the dinners given by architects, 
and occasionally assist at a meeting, but he is apparently unable to 
realize the whole extent of the work which is paid for by a commis- 
sion of five per cent on the outlay. He sees a large number of 
houses and other buildings which resemble one another, and he con- 
cludes that one set of plans can be readily adapted to serve for all. 
If he should be engaged in building cases, and is compelled to glance 
at specifications and conditions of contract, he takes it for granted 
they are like many legal documents drawn from printed forms by 
writing-clerks. He admits the existence of an organization in every 
office, but the more perfect it becomes the less is the need for skilled 
services. Whenever a barrister delivers an address in a case in 
which an architect is concerned, or when a judge deals with evi- 
dence, it is easy to perceive that he believes in routine as the basis of 
the architectural profession. 

As long as there is a belief of that kind, however erroneous it may 
be, it affects the judgment. Routine means, to some extent, mechani- 
cal production, and all who have had experience with lawyers know 
how difficult it is to convince them of the mental labor which de- 
signing involves. ‘The best building is commonly supposed by them to 
be only an adaptation of another building, or of several, a feat which 
can be accomplished by assistants who receive modest salaries. A 
barrister engaged by an architect is therefore disposed to compro- 
mise from the opening of the case, for he has the conviction that 
whatever sum is offered will pay for the services which were ren- 
dered, and he knows there is a general prejudice which no logic can 
overcome. ‘The extent to which prejudice can go was exemplified 
by the late Lord Bramwell, a judge who generally was dominated 
by common-sense and indisposed to hair-splitting. Yet when a man 
who was without the connection with a church which once sitting 
on a free seat might confer implored the committee not to entrust 
the restoration of the building to the architect appointed, because 
he was a Wesleyan, and was bound to tamper with it and cause 
irreparable damage, his lordship held the letter was not a libel. 
When we recall the fate of many actions for fees in which architects 
were plaintiffs, one must wish that what Mr. Justice Bailey said 
about barristers’ fees should be no less applicable in all commissions 
to architects: — “‘ They are to be paid beforehand, because they are 
not to be left to the chance whether they shall ultimately get their 
fees or not, and it is for the purpose of promoting the honor and 
integrity of the Bar that it is expected all their fees should be paid 
when their briefs are delivered.” ‘The honor and integrity of the 
Bar would, we presume, be difficult to uphold if the payment of fees 
were deferred to an indefinite time, but what would be the effect on 
barristers of such a vicissitude as has fallen on the plaintiff in Start 
v. West Mersea School Board, a case which came to an end on Sat- 
urday last? Mr. J. W. Start, of Colchester, was in 1897 asked by 
the Chairman of the Board to prepare plans for the enlargement of 
the West Mersea schools. As economy was desirable, it was ar- 
ranged that a clerk-of-works was not to be employed. The addi- 
tional labor was to be undertaken by the architect, who was, more- 
over, to accept a reduced fee of 44 per cent. Here we may remark 
that any concession of that kind is not advantageous to an architect 
should an action arise. It confirms the notion that fees are elastic, 
and it is only necessary for a client to be resolute in order to have 
them reduced. The drawings were prepared, and the usual proced- 
ure followed. Tenders were received in due course, but they were 
found to be larger in amount than was anticipated. The School 
Board declared that the understanding with the plaintiff was to have 
the expense of the enlargement limited to 3,000/., and afterwards 
the reduced sum of 2,000/. was fixed. On that condition the ap- 
pointment rested, and when it failed the liability of the School Board 
came to an end. Plans were obtained from another architect, ac- 
cording to which the work was carried out. Mr. Start’s plans being 
of no avail the Board declined to pay for them. The jury showed 
some consideration for the architect. He claimed 473/. 5s. 8d., and 
in a case of the kind it is generally considered allowable to charge 
for attendance at meetings, consultations, etc., which otherwise 
would be included in the percentage which is agreed to be paid by 
equitable clients. The jury considered the plans to be of some use, 
and as it is well for a Board to be asssured about the necessity of 
restricting their projects, definite information on that subject is 
worth paying for. The jury were not unreasonable in awarding 
plaintiff 150/., or less than a third of the amount claimed. 

The School Board might well have been content with their success. 
But one of those pleas was set up which are always received with 
disfavor by English judges, although bound to admit them. It was 
contended that there could be no right to recover any sum because 
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the contract was not under the seal of the School Board. We have 
several times warned our readers about the danger which lurks in 
the ruling case, Hunt v. Wimbledon Local Board. But it must be 
admitted that to demand a sealed document would in many cases be 
taken as a slur on the good faith of a public body, and an architect 
in consequence might be placed in a precarious position. If a con- 
tract must be sealed, and is not, it ceases to be acontract. Vainly 
plaintiff’s counsel maintained that the uses which the plans served 
were completed, and therefore the money was owing for a benefit 
already derived and a contract that was executed. Mr. Justice 
Wills could only express his regret that the plea was raised, for he 
could not sympathize with it. There is not, probably, one experi- 
enced judge who would differ from his lordship. But the law cannot 
be set aside by those whose duty is to administer it. Mr. Justice 
Wills admitted there was no express contract between the parties, 
and, indeed, one is rarely entered into in such cases. Architects 
have to be satisfied with resolutions which are recorded in a minute- 
book, and of which copies are not always given. His lordship could 
only set aside the verdict of the special jury and give judgment for 
the School Board. 

The case is not uncommon. In its circumstances it corresponds 
with a great many which occur throughout the country. There is a 
competition which is not announced. When, as in West Mersea, 
the erection of a building is contemplated, or an alteration of it, 
sketches and drawings are prepared in the expectation that one day 
they may be useful. Their existence becomes known to those who 
are in any way responsible for the building, and if one architect is 
superseded another is ready to take his place, and unless the town is 
very small there are several available. At one time an architect in 
Mr. Start’s position would, after the receipt of the tenders, be asked 
to modify his plans, and to turn to account the experience about cost. 
But private and public building-owners have so many interests to 
satisfy, = now prefer to give a chance to as many architects as 

I 


possible. In that way they believe all the advantages of competition 
are gained without expense and trouble to themselves. — The Archi- 
tect. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


TRANSEPT AND NAVE: SETTLEMENT CHURCH 
TRINITY, EAST 88TH 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








OF THE HOLY 
MESSRS. BARNEY 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


OTHER illustrations of this interesting group of buildings may be 
found in our issues for July 8 and 15. 


SCREEN AND LOFT, VILLEMAUR, YONNE, FRANCE, 


Tuis wooden rood-loft is to be found in church that dates from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 


GOTHIC SCREEN IN THE CATHEDRAL, EVREUX, EURF, FRANCE. 


RENAISSANCE SCREEN IN THE CATHEDRAL, 


FRANCE, 


EVREUX, EURE, 


Tuts and the preceding plates illustrate an article on Rood-lofts 
to be found elsewhere in this issue. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


SUCCESSFUL DESIGN FOR THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, LEFFERTS 
PAKK, BROOKLYN, N. Y. MR. FRED C. WATSON, ARCHITECT, 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

THE ROMAN BATHS AT TRIER, PRUSSIA. 

BOUTRON, ARCHITECT. 


RESTORATION BY M. 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE MORNING CHAPEL AND CLOISTERS: SETTLEMENT CHURCH 
OF THE HOLY TRINITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. BARNEY & 
CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PORCH TO HOUSE OF MR. SHERMAN, 8 WEST 55TH ST., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
 Y. 

(Gelatine Print.] 
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DETAIL OF RENAISSANCE SCREEN IN THE CATHEDRAL, EVREUX, 
FRANCE. 


ELEVATION OF SCREEN IN L’EGLISE DE LA TRINITF, 
SEINE INFERIEURE, FRANCE. 


FECAMP, 


DETAILS OF SUNDRY SCREENS IN THE SAME CHURCH. 


Too late to make the needful correction, we note that Mr. Par- 
tridge has neglected to sign each of this delightful series of drawings. 
Those which are to appear later will bear his name. 


‘“ RAWDON HOUSE,” HODDESDEN, ENG. MESSRS. 
& PETO, ARCHITECTS. 


ERNEST GEORGE 


HOUSE OF J. E. GOODBODY, ESQ., LIMERICK, 
FOGERTY, ARCHITECT. 


IRELAND. MR. R. 


“ PRIEDENSTHAL,” NORBITON, ENG. 


CHITECT. 


MR. S. W. CRANFIELD, AR- 


CorrEcTION. — By some inexplicable oversight this plan of Still- 
man Hall published last week was omitted from its proper place. 


Bath. 
Corridor. 

. Closet. 

. Dining-room. 






Duty and Dispensary. 
Doctor’s Room. 

Duty and Service. 

- Dumb-waiter. 

Linen. 

Lavatory. 

Matron’s Room. 
Open-air Corridor. 
Office. 
Patients. 
Passage. 

. Rotunda. 
Sink. 
Shaft. 

. Sterilizing. 
Vestibule. 
Ward. 


























[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


CORRECTION: THE ARTHUR BROOKS BAS-RELIEF. 


NEw YORK, N. Y., July 31, 1899. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—In your publication of July 29, 1899, Mr. Bruce 
Price is credited with the architecture of the monument to the Rev. 
Arthur Brooks. We would say that we are responsible for the 
architectural part of the monument. 


Yours very truly, Brite & Bacon. 




















AN ARCHEOLOGICAL QUARREL OVER Susa.— Nothing is more per- 
sistent than archzological jealousies, and when Assyriologists have a 


row it always is of a rancorous kind. The English explorers at Susa, 
in Persia, complain of the “French pin pricks.’’ The old capital of 
the Chaldean Kingdom, which is Susa, has been given up to a “‘ Dele- 
gation Scientifique Francaise en Perse.’”?’ An archeological Marchand 
was there, and arranged a treaty between the French and Persian 
Governments. The French have the exclusive right to carry on re- 





(Gelatine Print.] 


searches in Persia, but the stipulation is that half of the finds are to 
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belong to Persia. As the relics are dug up they are sent to Teheran 
and there shared. The Persian Government puts no value on such finds, 
but only on the money they will fetch, and so sells its quota to dealers. 
Of course, much that is valuable will be scattered by this method: The 
interest which centres in Susa consists in this, that it was once the most 
important city in the Old World, and that compared with it, Babylon 
and Nineveh were as if of yesterday. It was then the great nucleus of 
prehistoric civilization. In the British Museum the Susa incident be- 
comes secondary to the Fashoda one. — N. Y. Times. 





Tue Cascapge Tunnev. — Assistant Engineer Gordon of the Cascade 
tunnel of the Great Northern, in Eastern Washington, says that work 
on the big undertaking is progressing most favorably and, with no ac- 
cident, the contractors expect to have their work completed in less than 
eighteen months. During the past month several thousand dollars of 
new rock-excavating machinery has been put to work. A portion of 
this is of the most improved pattern, and on Monday of last week made 
a world’s record in burrowing a hole of the size of the tunnel. In 
twenty-four hours an advance of 62 feet was made. Each day marks an 
increase in the length of the hole, from either end, of about fifty-five 
feet. Within a short time, work on the construction of the big electric 
plant at the eastern end of the tunnel will be begun. The plant when 
completed will be one of the most complete and gigantic motive-powers 
in the world. New electric engines will be especially constructed to 
convey the regular trains through the tunnel, which itself will be beauti- 
fully illuminated for the entire distance by incandescent-lamps. Sta- 
tions on either side will control traffic through the hole, which, aside 
from being the largest in the world, will be a novel picture, and one of 
the most interesting sights to be found along the line of the Great 
Northern Road. — Seattle Post-Intelligencer, July 13. 





British CuaLtx.— “One of the most important of the few British 
products at present largely used in this country is chalk,’ said a whole- 
sale dealer in the article to a representative of the Star. “ It comes 
from the banks of the River Thames, and between 175,000 and 180,000 
barrels of the material are consumed in the United States annually. 
In its crude form remarkable flint fossils are sometimes found, usually 
the remains of fish. The process of manufacture from the natural state 
to that of a form when it can be utilized for commercial purposes is 
simple. When received at the English mill the chalk is put into great 
machines and ground in water. It is then floated off into vats of clear 
water, where all the impurities and foreign substances are precipitated, 
the water being afterward drawn off by a series of filtering operations, 
and the soft residuum dried by steam heat and exposed to the air. The 
substance is then reduced to a powder of different degrees of fineness 
by grinding in a burr mill and belting, when it is ready to be packed in 
barrels and shipped for use. In America the largest consumers of 
chalk are the rubber-goods manufacturers. Rubber in its crude state 
being sticky, unmanageable and available only for very simple pur- 
poses, becomes vulcanized and hardened by adding to it chalk while it 
is hot, thus rendering it suitable for the various uses to which it is put. 
A large quantity of chalk is also employed in the preparation of paint 
and putty, being termed whiting when in this form.’’— Washington Star. 





Tue Monastery OF Monte Cassino, Itraty.— Monte Cassino, 
which the Archduchess Stephanie of Austria recently visited, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, is perhaps the most famous abbey in the world, and 
was founded by St. Benedict, in 629, who, in a fine religious fury, pulled 
down the Temple of Apollo, smashed, with holy disregard of art, the 
statues, demolished by fire the grove of Venus, and established the 
Order of the Benedictine Monks, some of whom accompanied St. Au- 
gustine to England when he went there at the command of Pope St. 
Gregory I to convert the ‘‘ barbarians.” The abbey was destroyed by 
the Lombards, set on fire by the Saracens, ruined by the earthquake of 
1349, and demolished, except the high-altar designed by Michael Angelo, 
in 1649, to be rebuilt for the fourth time in 1727 in more ornate fashion. 
Numbers of saints and several popes have been Benedictines of Monte 
Cassino, among the latter Pius VII, so disrespectfully treated by Na- 
poleon I, and several kinge have retreated there to join the brother- 
hood; for instance, Charlemagne, whose remains are still venerated 
there, although it is known that he died in France. Through the Middle 
Ages the Cassinesi, as the Benedictines from the abbey are called, were 
found everywhere; on the battlefield, in diplomacy and in theological 
discussions, being at the same time feudal lords, soldiers, literary men, 
ascetics —a little of everything. Their greatest merit is having been a 
beacon of science, art and literature through the darkest ages. In fact, 
the chief sight of the abbey is still the library, composed of 30,000 
of the rarest volumes. — Boston Transcript. 





How Buitpincs ARE sToLen.— ‘‘It is, speaking literally, little 
short of amazing how many of a class we call ‘property-jumpers’ 
flourish, year in, year out, by boldly taking possession of houses, fur- 
nished and unfurnished, the owners of which have gone away — gone 
away without appointing any agent, in most cases — and it need hardly 
be said that these rogues get the biggest hauls in our teeming cities,’’ 
says an English writer. ‘‘ Not long ago there was tried a man who had 
actually pulled down two complete villas in one of the busiest residen- 
tiai parts of London, and sold every stick and stone of the materials for 
a handsome sum without the owner having the faintest idea of what 
was going on. And, speaking of this trick, all London builders and 
agents could tell you of one man who, some five years ago, artfully 
chose, with his confederates, nearly a score of houses and buildings 
that were empty, sold the materials of these for ready money to vari- 
ous house-breaking firms — of course, I mean house-demolishing firms 
—and then disappeared. The demolishers had so little idea that they 
were not working for the real owners that quite half the properties had 
been levelled with the ground before the swindle was discovered.” — 
Exchange. 


Tue Destruction or tHe Como Evecrricat Exnipition. — So 
rapid was the spread of the fire at the Como Silk and Electrical Ex- 
hibition that in thirty-five minutes from the first outbreak the whole 
building, covering some 16,000 square yards, was entirely destroyed. 
At ten minutes past ten yesterday morning an apparently accidental 
contact of two electrical conductors in the neighborhood of the marine 
section set fire to the marine gallery. An attempt was immediately 
made to use fire-hose, but for a few minutes the pumps refused to work, 
and when they were got into working order the fire had become un- 
manageable. Proceeding with incredible rapidity along the marine 
gallery to the central rotunda, the flames in a few minutes entirely 
enveloped the. exhibition building, which was constructed of wood 
throughout. At 10:20 the rotunda fell in; at 10:30 the principal facade 
tottered and came down with a crash. Immediately afterwards the 
immense boilers used for driving the dynamo exploded. Two com- 
pressed-air gasometers likewise blew up. At 10:45 the whole exhibi- 
tion, valued at nearly £500,000, was utterly destroyed. Fortunately, at 
the moment of the outbreak few visitors were in the building. The 
alarm being promptly given, all, including the attendants and work- 
men, were able to escape. No lives appear to have been lost. Salvage 
operations were practically precluded by the rapid spread of the flames, 
the only objects saved being a painting and Volta’s sword of honor 
from the Volta exhibition, and a few pieces of silk from the silk gal- 
lery. All the large exhibits, as well as the exhibition building, were 
covered by insurance, but many small exhibitors are reported to be 
ruined. The news of the disaster created constenation throughout the 
country. King Humbert and General Pelloux immediately telegraphed 
expressions of sympathy. If an endeavor should be made to rebuild 
the exhibition large help would probably be forthcoming from the 
King, the Government, and the public generally. Keen regret is ex- 
pressed for the loss of the invaluable Volta records, which constituted 
an important feature of the exhibition. The great electrician’s original 
instruments and contrivances, his correspondence with Aldini, Hum- 
boldt, Gay Lussac, Galvani, and Banks, his note-books and records of 
experiments are all destroyed. The exhibitions of fine arts and of 
sacred art are, fortunately, preserved intact, but several valuable tapes- 
tries placed in the main building are completely lost. — Rome Despatch, 
London Times, July 11. 





Proposed DeMo.ition OF THE Great WaALt or Cuina.— It is 
somewhat remarkable that when China is on the eve of the introduction 
of Western methods of engineering, she should be threatened with the 
demolition of the most important engineering work she possesses, 
namely, the Great Wall, which, stretching from the sea at the 120th 
degree of longitude, and fringing the northern part of the empire to the 
100th degree, stands as a monument to one of the greatest rulers China 
ever had. Erected 200 years before Christ, for the purpose of keeping 
back the warlike Tartars, the Great Wall of China is older by three 
centuries and a half than the walls of Hadrian and Antonine in our 
own country. These latter were insignificant in comparison with the 
Chinese work, neither of them being nearly 100 miles in length, while 
the engineering feat of the Emperor Shih Hwangti extends from the 
shores of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li to the remote inland Chia-yu barrier gate, 
a distance of 1,200 miles, The British walls have almost disappeared, 
being only traceable here and there by green mounds or shapeless frag- 
ments of masonry, except at a few points which owe their preservation 
to the care of the archeologist. The hand of time, aided sometimes by 
the hands of the utilitarian builder, who has found some parts of the 
walls convenient quarries, has slowly. but surely removed almost the 
whole of the work of the Roman engineers. Shih Hwangti did his work 
in a most substantial manner, for his wall remains to-day in almost per- 
fect condition. The conservative tendencies of the Chinese saved it 
from the ravages of the builder, and it has stood for centuries, not only 
as a wonderful monument of human industry and patience, but also a 
symbol of the immobility of Chinese civilization. The wall proved to 
be of no avail to keep off the invader; and probably its demolition 
may be intended to show, now that China has made a start in Western 
civilization, he means to make up for her stationary condition during 
the past 2,000 years. It is stated that an American engineer is en route 
to China on behalf of a syndicate of Chicago millionaires, on whose 
behalf he is to take a share in the expected big contract to be given out 
by the Chinese Government for the demolition of the wall. It is further 
stated that one French, two British, and three German firms are also 
bidding for the work, payment for which is to be ample in the shape of 
rich concessions; so that out of the ruins of the wall there may arise 
great engineering and industrial works, which may change the whole 
future of China. — Engineering. 


Tue Duty on an Antique Limoces Ewer. — The board of classi- 
fication of the United States general appraisers announced, July 17, a 
decision regarding the duty on a ewer and basin, of Limoges ware, im- 
ported by George J. Gould. The articles were imported more than a 
year ago. The ewer and basin were valued at $14,000, and the col- 
lector assessed a duty of 60 per cent under paragraph No. 95, act of 
1897, which relates to decorated china, The importers decided that the 
goods should be classified under paragraph No. 454, which imposes a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem upon paintings in oil or water-colors 
not especially provided for. The articles, however, are made of copper 
and are covered with fusible enamel, and the board decides that they 
should be classified under paragraph No. 159, as articles of iron, steel 
or other metal, enamelled or glazed with vitreous glasses. The duty 
under this paragraph would be 40 per cent under the code of customs 
procedure. However, as the imports did not come under paragraph 
No. 159, the protest is overruled, and the assessment of duty is affirmed. 
Mr. Gould will have to pay about $8,400 duty, nearly $3,000 more than 
would have been assessed if his agents had not made a mistake in their 
protest. The goods, which were made in the sixteenth century, were 
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long ago delivered to Mr. Gould. — Boston Herald. 
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FLEXIFOLD MATERIAL. 


FLEXIFOLD material was invented and per- 
fected to meet a general demand for a method 
of closing large openings without lifting, 
straining, or the obstruction of posts or mul- 
lions. 

This result we accomplish with our sub- 
stantial sound-proof vertically rigid coiling 
partitions that are made to harmonize with 
the architecture and take the place of the old- 
time lifting and spring-rolling wood curtains, 
without any of their objectionable features. 

They are made to look well, operate 
smoothly and easily on ball bearings, and are 
thoroughly practical for the subdivision of 
large areas, without any interference of posts 
or mullions, necessary in all other forms of 
partition. 

They are already in use and doing excellent 


service in hundreds of modern buildings in | 


all sections of the United States, subdividing 
rooms and closing wider openings than ever 


before attempted, and for durability and ex-| 


cellence are unsurpassed. 

The application of our material to modern 
architectural requirements is practically with- 
out limit. 

The horizontal partition is usually made of 
}-inch material hung to a shaft on springs 
rolled up like a curtain. To obtain access 
from one room to another the whole partition 


must be raised. The method of operation is 


very unsatisfactory, as it must be lifted from | 
the floor and finally raised to full height by a/ 


pole. 
tition for practical use is 12 feet, and in order 
to combine large rooms, mullions or posts must 
be provided, which, if permanent, are an 
obstruction, and if removable a serious objec- 
tion. 


The extreme width of a horizontal par- 


The horizontal roll necessitates casing or | 


boxing, and special architrave is necessary, 
often a detriment to the architecture. 

The vertical partition eliminates all objec- 
tions and possesses many and obvious advan- 
tages over the horizontal, being especially 
desirable for closing large openings, allowing 
numerous rooms to be thrown into one, dis- 
pensing with all posts, mullions or overhead 


boxes, and rendering it easy to isolate or com- | 


bine apartments at pleasure. It is more door- 
like in appearance and operation, and when 
coiled away nothing but a door-jamb or pilaster 
is visible. Combinations impossible by any 
other method can be obtained by the use of 
vertical partitions. 

To successfully make and operate sub- 
stantial sound-proof and practical vertical 
partitions has required new principles of con- 


| etrestion entirely distinct from those hereto- | 


|fore in use. To produce these results the 
inventive skill of the most ingenious mechanics 
has been employed. 


have been devised and no expense has been 


spared in making perfect in every detail the | 


flexible and flexifold principles in use in all 


our manufactures, enabling us to produce the | 


highest class of products at a minimum of 
|cost. Vertical flexifold doors and partitions 


are in the line of utility. 


We confidently assert that there are no| 


building plans drawn wherein one or more of 
the various adaptations of the flexifold material 
cannot be used to greatly benefit both archi- 
tect and owner as to cost, economy of space 
and convenience. 

The superior method of our improved coil- 
ing partition is at once apparent. 
appearance is one of strength and durability ; 


the interlocking hinge connection insures per- 
| fect alignment; practical and easy operation 
at all times; proof against communication of 
|sound and conveyance of dust, and while far 
| superior to any substitute method, is guaran- 
teed more economical in cost and in space 
occupied. 

| Coiling. — The flexifold partition is made 
to coil from the centre on a ball-bearing revolv- 
ing plate attached to a steel shaft. In opera- 
tion, as the diameter of the roll around the 
shaft increases, the leverage increases in 
the same ratio, making it unquestionably prac- 
tical to coil away flexifold partitions of any 
widths or sizes, which can be transported or 
handled, and do so without friction, strain 


or pressure. 
The operation of flexifold coiling partitions 


spiral guides is found in every case to be easy, 
smooth, simple and satisfactory. 
and easy action is obtained by means of a 
|simple sprocket that engages with a helical 


. 
| Teel that regulates the size of roll and pre- 


| 
[Po 
| tions, and the mechanical perfection of this 
| apparatus is conceded by experts. 


| Rigidity. — The construction being mechan- 
guauy 4 


| 


vents abrasion, making an even tension at all 


ints. They are suited to all climatic condi- 


| ically accurate and vertically rigid, it will not 
sag, drag or get out of perfect alignment, and 
| admits of sheaves or trolleys from four to five 
‘feet apart. These are the best anti-friction 
| sheaves, and run on a hardwood grooved steel- 
| lined track, either at floor or overhead, thor- 
‘oughly supporting and reducing friction to a 
minimum. 

No springs, weights or cords. 

Saves valuable floor areas, and, therefore, 
} cost of construction. 





Many special machines | 


The | 


on such bearings without springs, weights, or | 


A positive | 


| 1 . . 
Convenience and ease of operation. 


| 
| Renders possible combinations not other- 
wise obtainable. 

| Admits isolation of the various departments, 
being sound-proof as the usual door. 

Simple in construction, easily placed in 
position, positive in action. 

Flexifold material is made of selected wood 
mouldings not less than 3-inch in thickness, 
1} to 2 
with several series of continuous }-inch steel 


inches wide, rigidly hinged together 


rod connections, having shoulders so devised 
and inserted into and through the wood mould- 
ings that the door or partition is vertically 


| rigid, any settling of the individual mouldings 


being practically impossible. 
This ingenious interlocking hinge connec- 
8 


tion is simplicity itself in construction; i 


made by our special automatic machinery ; 
admits of the entire door or partition being 
taken apart and put together again in case of 
injury or accident, and, by its use, the finished 


door presents the same moulded surface on 
both sides. 
“ Flexifold” 


wood, finished natural, stained, or painted to 


is made from any suitable 


order, according to specifications. 





|} FIREPROOF STEEL-—CLAD FLEXIFOLD DOORS, 


| The Flexifold Steel-clad Fire 


| either vertical or horizontal, are identical in 
| operation with our regular Flexifold Wood 


Partitions, 


| Partitions heretofore described. 
| The Steel-clad is especially designed as a 
| substitute for the usual tin-covered swing or 
sliding fire-doors in the many places where the 


| latter are found to be impracticable, ungainly, 
|or in the way. Insurance underwriters will 
at once recognize the sensible and adaptive 
| features of this fire-wall closure. The prac- 
tical possibilities of the steel-clad for wide 
openings afford results which are not obtained 
| by any other fireproof material. 

gee ‘ : 

| For fire-wall openings, fire-stops and com- 
| partments in stores, warehouses, factories, 
theatres, hotels, corridors, elevator, light and 
air shafts, engine, boiler and storage vaults, 


and window openings generally. 


Subdivide large areas and thus decrease 
| your insurance rates. 

Steel-clad doors are approved by under- 
writers and fire-inspectors as equal to the 
Standard Fire Door (a wood door covered 
with sheet tin or iron) in fire-resisting proper- 
ties, and are inexpensive. 

Our steel-clad material is constructed of 
wood mouldings complétely metal-incased and 
lock-seamed by being drawn through ingeni- 
ously contrived and powerful machinery of our 





own patent. Attention is especially directed 
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to this lock-seam, without which, in case of 
fire, the steel shell is worthless. These air- 
tight shells with wood cores are hinged together 
with concealed interlocking steel hinges, form- 
ing continuous metal chains through the width 
of partition. Flexifold Fire Doors are hand- 
some, strong, and are so carefully and mechan- 
ically constructed that they may be rolled 
easily backward and forward. The bright 
metallic shells are lacquered or painted to 
appear identical with surrounding woodwork. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR AND SHUTTER CO., 
WORCESTER, Mass. 





PENCILS MADE OF HISTORIC 
CEDAR WOOD. 


Fioripa is the home of the straight 
grained, soft, red cedar of which all fine 
pencils the world over are made. 

The building of Fort Marion, St. Augus- 
tine, was begun by the Spaniards in 1650 and 
the wood used in construction of the girders 
was the same kind of red cedar used for lead 
pencils. Mr. John A. Walker, the vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager of the 
Dixon Company, while on one of his annual 
trips to the Dixon Cedar Mill at Crystal 
River, Fla., where all the cedar is sawed for 
our “ American Graphite” pencils, stopped 
off at St. Augustine for a few hours’ recrea- 
tion. While there, Mr. Walker visited Fort 
Marion, the oldest fort in the United States, 
and found the officer in charge taking down 
one of the old cedar girders. On Mr. Walker 
making himself known and expressing a wish 
for a piece of the historical wood he was 
presented by the officer with about a cubic 
foot of the coveted and precious wood, and on 
his return to the factory had it manufactured 
into lead pencils and appropriately stamped. 
These lead pencils he has shared with his 
many friends, by whom the pencils are most 
justly prized. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY City, N. Jd. 


NOTES. 

Messrs. BommMeR Bros., manufacturers 
of the well known Bommer Spring Hinges, 
have removed to, and are now fully installed 
in their new factory building, 257 to 271 
Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The main 
building has light on all sides, is 60’ x 120’ in 
size and four stories high, on a plot 200’ x 100’. 
Engine and boiler rooms, storage for coal, 
etc., are located outside and separate. The 
factory is in every respect modern in design 
and of slow-burning mill-construction, every 
precaution of tried value such as automatic 
sprinklers, etc., being taken to minimize fire- 
risk, and special pains were taken to secure 
good light and ventilation and sanitary sur- 
roundings for the employés. 

The power plant consisting of a battery of 
Bigelow high-pressure boilers, arranged for 
either forced or natural draught and a Watts- 
Campbell 100 horse-power Corliss engine is 
working perfectly. The building contains 
fireproof vaults for storage of dies and special 
tools. Messrs. Bommer Brothers desire to 
thank the trade for the liberal patronage 
accorded them and which it has ever been 
their aim to merit. 

They hope with their now largely increased 
facilities to be enabled better than ever to 
serve their customers. 





A set of four bright-colored, celluloid 
thumb-tacks, bearing the advertisement of 
Wood’s Steel Corner for Plaster Walls, is 


















































Hardware Appropriate to 
its Surroundings 


has been a study with us. We 
have complete lines of Door and 
Window Trim in every School. 
We also produce in metal Archi- 
tect’s own designs, and will 
furnish Special or Proprietary 
Hardware in any School or for 
any purpose. 

Our No. 16 Catalogue is de- 
voted to Art Metal Work, and 
will be sent, on request, to all 
Architects who may not already 
For Yacht or Club House. have received it. 





The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
9, 11, 13 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 

















being sent out to a selected list of architects, | light, and theirs is a safe lead for the mer- 
by the manufacturers of the corner, Gara, | chant, or his electrical engineer, to follow. 
McGinley & Co., of Philadelphia. This is by | Mr, Frink uses essentially the same system in 
far the most sensible thing we have seen) his special patent store-window reflector that 
among the many advertising novelties that | he jnstalled in the Metropolitan Museum of 
are sent to the architects. The steel corner | Art in New York, the Corcoran Gallery in 
bead itself only needs one careful glance to} Washington, the Carnegie Library in Pitts- 
appreciate its usefulness. This the building burgh, and many other public and private 
public have given with a large demand for it | galleries. Electrical contractors and engi- 
as the result. It makes a neat, trim plaster | peers can at any time get a free estimate on 
corner, perfectly protected without the de- | the cost of this system by sending measure: 
traction of bulkiness; the plaster keys com.| ments of the windows they wish to light to I. 
pletely with it. The manufacturers will) p. Prink, 551 Pearl Street, New York. Mr. 
doubtless respond to a request for a set of | Geo, Frink Spencer, the manager, takes par- 
the thumb-tacks, with descriptive matter and | ticular interest in the application of this 
sample of the corner by mentioning the | system to store-window lighting, and gives his 


American Architect and Building News. | personal attention to inquiries concerning it. 








Curators of the large art museums, from! )iwerRa wool is invaluable in the con- 
their long experience in hanging paintings, so | struction of hospitals, asylums, and similar 
as to show them to the best advantage, have | institutions, because of its non-decaying 
become experts in judging when a picture is properties, and that it contains nothing to 
perfectly lighted. The retail merchant, who harbor disease germs, in connection with its 
uses his windows to draw trade, has much the | insulating qualities, arresting the spread of 
same problem before him as the curator of | Gre and deadening of sound 
an art gallery. This is particularly true of | 

nd j 
the dry-goods merchant, who needs to con- 


The free use 
of this material will so retard the spread of 
|fire as to afford ample time for the escape 


sider carefully the color scheme of his win- | of aj) inmates, to say nothing of the increased 
dows. Dress fabrics attract the feminine eye, | | 


| probability of quenching the flames and saving 
first of all, by their color, and to preserve’ the structure itself. The mineral wool is low 
this color value under artificial light is an|j;, price, and the extra expense of its use is 
far from being commensurate to its value, and 


the additional comfort and protection it af- 
oi ‘ 7 rear 
versal adoption of I. P. Frink’s Picture Light, | fords. For samples, ete., write 


have solved the problem of keeping the color U. $. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
values of costly paintings, under artificial 2 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW York, N. Y. 


important consideration in all show window 
lighting. Art museums, by their almost uni- 
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-AtlaS- aaa == 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: | 1] 
| Atlas Cement 

















HAVEMEYER BUILDING SINGER BLDG. 

ST. PAUL BUILDING UNIVERSITY CLUB Com pany 2 ® 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 

BANK OF COMMERCE STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


| 143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


ORNAMENTAL [RON AND BRONZE 


JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 
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BALCONIES, STEINERT BUILDING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
WINSLOW & WETHERELL. Architects. 








| “Tbe Georgian Period.” 


“Tue further progress of this 
“work, as shown in these additional 
“Parts, only increases our admira- 
“tion for the serious spirit and thor- 
“oughness with which the work is 
“inspired.” — Art /nterchange. 
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ALsENS PORTLAND GEMENT 


Highest Quality, Most Reliable, Best Color, Most Enduring 
Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.'S BUILDING, N.Y. SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 
THE U.S. NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., {02 Milk Street. 


CLuB-HousEs. 


The Club-houses already illustrated 
in the American Architect have been :— 





WHITE PAINT 7... 


There is no white paint excepting Zinc White. All others, beside it, are 
decidedly “‘ off color.” | 


ZINC WHITE... 


Is white and remains white. Other, so-called, white paints darken when ae ; ah : as 
exposed to the action of the elements. Zinc white added to such pigments i COLONIAL CLuB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 
preserves their color and prevents their “ chalking.” Henry F. Kilburn, Architect. 10 views 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., i 
: “PROGRESS CLUB-HOUSE,” New Yo k, N. ¥. 
71 Broadway, New York i LUB-HOUSE w Var 

















An Interesting Treatise, 
*“ Paints in Architecture,” 


Free to any address... Alfred Zucker, Architect. II views 








LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. 'sr.Couis, mo. 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, “CENTURY CLUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 
Metal Work in Brass, McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 7 views 

= Wire and Wrought-Iron, ae ae 

N Office and Bank Railings, 


x “COLUMBIAN CLUB-HOUSE,” St. Louis, Mo. 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 


RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES. 








“EXCHANGE CLUB-HOUSE,” Boston, Mass. 
Ball & Dabney, Architects. 12 views 

















Alfred F. Rosenheim, Architect. 13 views 








“ MARYLAND CLUB-HOUSE,” Baltimore, Md. 
Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 8 views 





— “GROLIER CLUB-HOUSE,” New York, N. Y. 








Romeyn & Stever, Architects. 5 views 
Being No. 1 of a Series of 
. “UNIVERSITY CLUB-HOUSE,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
? W. Eyre, Jr., Architect. 3 Views 
Architectural Odds and Ends. 
“ DUQUESNE CLUB-HOUSE,” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Longfellow, Alden & Harlow, Arcts. 6 views 





40 GEBELATINE PRINTS. 
“ ART CLuB,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. M. Day, Architect. 2 views 


$5.00 Per Copy. 








S. J. PARKHILL & CO. 


PRINTERS 
226 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO, Boston, Mass. 








“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 
14” x 164” in Portfolio. 


BOOK AND MISCELLANEOUS PRINTING 
ILLUSTRATED TRADE CATALOGUES 
TOWN HISTORIES AND GENEALOGIES 


: = Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 
PRICH, $5.00. Pena 
3 With all the most approved modern machin- 
This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of| &y and material in each department, the excel- 
‘ R , lence of the work at fair prices is assured. 
the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. eet eee wg 
Works on Architecture a Specialty 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


Information regarding work in any department will at all 
times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 
ally or by correspondence. 
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RCHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


HY47* VARD UNIVERSITY, 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
M4S84cHUsETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOK LYN, N. Y. 


— INSTITUTE. 
. 8S. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


Ax INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 


UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


PURDUE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
eee NT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
M. Is bam. 


PHASE OC PA. 


[J SIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Professor : Warren P. Laird. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


I EHIGH UNIVERSITY. 





Y/ HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - 
[coms FILTERS. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., 


New York Orricz, 
ed Church St., , Havemeyer Building. — 


No W COMPLETE: 


Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 


text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


engravings and photo-litho- 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Part il. Pacades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 





Interior Decorations and ilass 


work in American Mosaic 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong Engii sh Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs Clayt 1 & Bell. 
Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 


61 Washington Square, South. New York, N. Y. 





Specify Three Coats x. 


i ae ye A 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work | 


on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four davs. 
produces the best possibl e waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. 


Heatly pale for almost all requirements. 
Other varnishes for other purposes. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders, 


dries with a full 
This article 
In color it is suffi- 


It is free working, 


Booklet on request. 


45 Broadway, New York. 








@ 


SHeVAENRY PASTOR, 
MEMORIAL AUN D. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 


Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 


we have performed similar work. 


v CESCOSGSSSSS SCC 


yw ‘STYLER WIRE WORKS CO 4 
° CLEVELA 


ND OHIO U-S-A 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


¥ORNAMENTAL ONE: 


$S53395233533552: h 





Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN [IARBLE is the best for building 
work It stands the weather. 
OUR CHASIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 


duce the richest effects for interior decoration 


Samples and prices on application. 





PART III. 
“GEORGIAN PERIOD’ 
Containing Eight Gelatine Plates and Twenty- 
four P) ates of Measured Drawings 
of Colonial Work. 

PRICE $3.00. 

Subscribers to American Arcuitect who have settled 


for their current subscription can procure this part for $1.50. 


[ka WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


OBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Fisher & Bird 


NITE 


Successors to 


MARBLE AND GRA WORKS, 


99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830, New YORK. 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...0.. 


TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 














are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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Sash Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW= 


neco pest oOUT 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. - 


SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IAL SAMP 
THE W. ET. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN,CONN. 


TMM ELT 
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‘La Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. 8. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


W IER 
LAD Fi 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





Branches { 


and correctly desc 


bes our goods. 


NEW YORK. 


127 FULTON sT. 
111 Madison St., Chicago. 
708 Locust St., St. Louis, 


Drawing Materials and Surveying Instruments, 


We make and carry the most complete and best 
assorted stock in America, Our goods are recognized 
as the standard of quality. They all bear our trade- 
mark and are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our beviehiy illustrated catalogue minutel 

It contains meee 
valuable information. Sent gratis on application. @ 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation : 
I «0 60 060e socteonseeneses 


Longmeadow. .....---.sesecerees 
SDs nnn0cds n90eh0000 0900900 
Brown (Connecticut) beecee eesens 
Amberst Ohio.........--.eeeee0. 
Berea MF nconeecsecasosenss 
Berlin D pabdge oe ccbanneseds 
3 pia hin dean ke shnneene 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). ... 
EE ME cntunsducetsancnase 
PAS Saedad cha besoeseaveossavte 
Carlisle. English..............- 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............+ 

Granite : (Maine) 

Limestone : 

Dc. cbettinnthaniaesbeaes 


Lee, 
Rutland, white and bine........ 
Sutherland Falls................ 
Glens Falls, black............... 
Italian, blue-veined............. 
- tha conn coneednds 
Tennessee, red...........+-s0+- 
= Knorville............ 
Pennsylvania, blue.............. 
Vermont, White... ...ccscecceces 
a Leap (® square)........ 


PN IRs scncnsccecnnseanta 
A 7 rer 
Genuine Bangor................ 
Unfading black, Woabndcesedebeses 
SS er 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 
LUMBER. —P M. 
Boards : (Ordinary dimensions.) 
Pine, — quality, clear.......... 


— 


Lathe: 














BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 





New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 

@ | 500 P ton. | 20 @ foot @ 500 

@ |} 460Pperch. | 1000 @ cord Conshocken 

G |} 1285@ 1650 | 900e@ * 145@ 250 

@ 8) #0@ © | e@ 

@ 9%; 9@ 110 | G@ } 95 @ 105 
100 @ | 100@ 130 | 150 P cub. ft. 105@ 15 
9@ | 9@ 10 5@ 5 | 8@ 95 
75@ 100 %@ 90 6@ 55 | 5@ 75 
7%5@ 100) 80 @ 90 45 @ 55 | 85 @ 
8G 1%) B@ 13% @ 1% 10@ 10 

@ 100 75 @ 90 Not sold. 10@ 1 

@ 130) @ 140 @ 155 Sia 

e | > 38 7 12@ 135 

@ 10 @ 106 | @ %e 

@ 1% @ 105 @ > eS 

@ 60 80@ 150 55 @ ‘Ss 
45 @ 12 %@ 100 20 @ 40 7 @ & 
1 00 | 31 Richmond 
75@ 150 
10 50 per ton. @| mine en erch 450@ 650 
— ub. yi 
30@ 500 40@ 175 100@ 125 lin.th.10@ 25 
50@ 600 @ 6 100@ 12 3s7@ iB 

@ 17%5@ 250 | Notsold. 200@ 2650 

G @ 300 | 350@ 600 200@ 300 
12@ 175 @ 200 350@ 600 170@ 300 

G @ Not sold. 400@ 450 

@ @ @ 440 250@ 275 

G G Not sold. @ 500 

@ @ @ 440 400@ 600 

@ @ @ 440 300@ 400 

G G Not sold. 200@ 300 

@ @ 350@ 600 225@ 300 
500@ 600) 475@ 525 375@ 600 — 
500@ 600) 550@ 6650 525@ 600 iB +4 
500@ 600| 550@ 650 525@ 600 450@ 550 

@ 1000! 1000@ 1100 1050@ 1250 1150@ 1300 
4%@ 475 @ 450@ 5650 400@ 435 

@ G 530@ 615 450@ 5 
435@ 550| 475@ 590 525 @ 650 433@ bm 
600@ 850| 600@ 850 425@ 895 650@ ~ 
550@ 800) 55V@ 800 550@ 920 see sa 

@ @ Salt-glazed tiles aan 

@ @ 0” 80. por ft. 576@ rth} 
800 @ 800 @ 600@ 650 sme = 
6500 @ 7500} 5500@ 7500 5000 @ 6000 4750@ 60 00 
5500 @ 6000 @ 5500 4200 @ 5000 3800@ 48 50 
1800 @ 2200 @ 4500 2000 @ 28 00 2750@ 3650 

@ 2500) 1400@ 2000 Not sold. 1500@ 21 50 

eal34 @ 14| 1350@ 18 00 1000 @ 1200 1150@ 1375 
20@ 40} 2200@ 4000 1800@ 2500 1400@ 29 00 

@ | 2800@ 5500 3000 @ 3500 3000@ 3800 

@ 3500 @ 5500 2500@ 3000 | 1400@ 2500 

@ 2400@ 4000 Not sold. Not sold. 

} —_ 
1500@ 2500 | 2500@ 37 30 
1400@ 1600] 1700@ 2000 Not sold. 1500@ 21 50 
1200@ 1600| 1450@ 1700 1000@ 1500 1400G 2000 
160 @ 2100] 2500@ 5000 1600 @ 2500 2250@ 3000 

@ 200@ 250 190@ 200 27%5@ 300 
215@ 220] 225@ 275 Not sold. 230@ 235 
500@ 600 @ Not sold. 

400@ 500 @ 450 260@ 275 
150@ 200} 150@ 200 Not sold 
140@ 160) 825@ 400 460@ 600 30” $35 @ 40 
@ 600 Not sold 4 8@21 
@ 275@ 875 250@ 290 2” %@ 14 
1800@ 2001 500@ 600 1100@ 14 
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Dolopbane Glass 











The object of the Holophane Glass System 
is to produce the best illumination in the 


most economical manner. 


bolopbane Globes of Class H 


are designed t» throw the strongest light directly 





down. They are more efficient than any reflector. 


holopbane Globes of Class & 


are designed for general diffusion below the hori- 





zontal, giving a general uniform illumination, the 


light being rendered soft and agreeable to the eyes. 


tbolopbane Globes of Class C 


give the strongest light at an angle of 15° below 





the horizontal. They are adapted to the lighting 
of large interiors, and for street lighting. They 
give more light in this direction than any reflector 


or globe made. 






Our book, “ Light vs. Illumination,” is a thoroughly scien 
tific treatise, and should be in the library of every 
architect. ‘ Light vs. Illumination” will be sent free 


on request. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. 











ee ; ww. s. TYLER COAXPANY rm CLEVELAND, O. 
USE THE NEW MODEL nesie — Designers and Manufacturers of 
FOLSOM'S aE _Ornriamental Iron and Bronze 


Patent Snow ‘Guards, 


BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 


This is very important. Imitations that strain 
the slates are frequently substituted. 


What do you think of the Shull’s Patent 
Overhead Sash Pulley ? Our catalogue de- 
scribes it. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD COMPANY 


178 Devonshire St. - - BOSTON. 
100 Park Place - - NEW YORK. 


VANCE PATENT BOILER wie” 


The best sys- 
tem for 
Public and 
Private Build- 
Ings, Conserva- 
tories and 
Greenhouses. 
Economy of 
Fuel. Con- 
sumes all the 
Gas generated 
: ») from Hard or 
+n or Soft Coal. The 


Sy od . Ma most practical 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, ‘*°GésEVs' n. y. 


market. 
Catalogue free upon application. 




















Drawing-Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or 


color with reasonable despatch. FOR MODERN STORE FRONTS, Ete. 
ADDRESS | BENT GLASS ORIEL CLASS CO., 
Editors of the American Architect. St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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“Tnvaluable as a Deadener of Noise.” 
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Cet 2 OS> 
Lemuel (abitins, 


btar—frr 

bean alas & tree. anel ae 
Ce PD K20 ued nek Shek 
Por Sheatherg uSer Me lrrref, 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S COMMENT UPON THE USE OF CABOT’S SHEATHING AND DEAFENING QUILT 
IN HIS HOUSE, THROUGH WHICH PREVIOUSLY “EVERY SOUND RANG LIKE A GONG.” 


i Samples sent on Request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: Y.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portian’, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, O., and at all other central points. 
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PRUSSIA: 


BOUTRON, ARCHITECT. 
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THE ROMAN BATHS AT TRIER, 


RESTORATION BY 
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From Ja Construction Moderne, 
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— 1889— 
PARIS EXPOSITION, WORLD’S FAIR, 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 
Tae ORONI ITE co., Ltd., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


— 1893 — 


















Witrarp L, C ER, sno. T. nson, Gen’l S 
H. Doeant Canmvne } MANAGERS. (yris) yryaneons Gent Supt. 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
* 
arp Point can be kept on eee 
FELT ROOFINC 
DIXON’S AMERICAN PENCILS Without breaking off sotashisl WORKS, 
GRAPHITE every ompimete. « «sce 1852. 18 Post Office $q., BOSTON. 
eee They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest ... Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
/ If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send _ el|89ie ing in New England. 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. fapital, $8000 Inventors and = Mana 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY = <= JERSEY CITY, N. Jd. ee facturers of the Celebrates 





LEVI LWILLCUTT.Prest =“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


ficaible Door and Sbutter Co., Manufacturers of | ©? &DAvisTreasx 


Patent Improved 


Peritors  FLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. °¥°7 4, oc Heliotype Printing (‘o 
"J 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operaty. No springs, weights or cords. 








Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS,  *¢" for illustrated — New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


SAV Gy 








ben. nea ROE SOON SE 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 





a 


PF. re = = “9 4 ESTABLISHED 1872. 

HAYES a HINe Be © Mise 
Sampara! | ©] PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 

The Improved Bostwick Steel Lath fewinrsePuon, | ©) PHOTO-GELATINE, 


ai 
7Ti- 8 AVE. aS EAU) LAP 


——““___ FIRE- PROOF CONSTRUCTION ——SS@_— 














also Fire-Proof Construction 


THE ACME METAL CORNER STRIPS for Plaster Corners, Best and Cheapest : PhTO-GRAVURE. 


Boston Agency: | THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 


2?) WALDO BROS.,, 102 Milk Street P. O. Box 1899, Niles, Ohio é Ss PHOTO ENGRAVING 
; ares : cs Sor : pe . 


NT Ch eh Ph a ea 


) PNEUMATIC TU B ES COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 


















USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 














Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
4 BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. . . 
Specify the Best —— Heliotype Printing Co. 
GENUINE | gSBORW’s | Sec that cach 








IRON BASE, |CHARCOALIRON| Sheet is Stamped 
NOT STEEL | Olp gtyi® | like this « 


A ROOFING PLATE 


with a Charcoal Iron base heavily coated by hand with a coating very rich in pure Block 
Tin. Better than the best Stee! Body plates. 


maiconty'y J, M. & L, A. OSBORN, Cleveland, Ohio, 
HITCHINGS & th SA Established 50 years Metal Ceilings 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... For Churches. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


























Gothic, Romanesque and other 
special styles to harmonize with 
ehurch architecture. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O. 














The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 
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ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 





1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal 

2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

5S. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 

6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 





JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 










If you oeSaery 









Send 
for a 
Samples. 





meen SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 





SPRING HINGES 


. ARE THE BEST x 


‘PRACTICALLY NBREAKABLE™ 
SAYS THE WORLDS FAIR AWARD. 


mane Of WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE & BRASS peu 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 








CHABERSTROH AND SON: 
INTERIOR DECORATORS an PAI NTERS ° 
pitt Relief 


- = SREY 
y, i sae ne Pee 


9 Park St” Cor- Beacon 
Boston’ Mass- 


Tape stry-Leather, 
_ Mosaic ar ee 
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A MODERN MIRACLE 


When you want Hot Water, you want it in a jiffy—and—you 
want it hot. 


One of the miracles of modern times, along with 
the telephone, wireless telegraphy, horseless carriages, 


eat and so forth, is the 
~ Ruud Instantaneous Automatic Water Heater 


Hot Water when you want it—as much as you want—as 
long as you want—and as hot as you want. Thus 
is summed up the advantages of the ““ RUUD.” 


Up=to=date architects should investigate this up=to=date 
system of supplying hot water for the house. Maybe our 
new illustrated catalogue willinterest you? 


“RUUD” HEATERS OPERATE WITH EITHER 
NATURAL OR MANUFACTURED GAS 


“totety” RUUD MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


214 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
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ASPHALT roors, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co, 





Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


Designs & Estimates on applica 
tion, Established 1867. 


Fr. W. DEVOE & C0. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints, 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments, ‘lhey are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” ‘‘ Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 





Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 





Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tllustrations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 


ABOUT..... AGETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 





.. We Manufacture .... 


THE ‘‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the National Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co,, S*4¥D Rapios, 


Agents Wanted..... 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.. AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE 


ALDINE MANUFACTURING CoO., 
{Of Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














ReliaS TOS 
Ute COVERINGS 


adi et) 5-3 8e)-) ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF 
tae UL see) PERFECT NON-CONDUCTORS, 
Mitel [ems aBLE. EASILY APPLIED. 


MADE IN SECTIONS BCLs aa 
FIT STANDARD PIPE BR TOUR remem itey| ae 
H.W. JON Neem ere) 

NEW YORK-CHICAGO PHIRI -ADEL PHIA BOSTON 

wanetl 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS. Liquio PAINTS & STAINS 
ROOFING MATERIALS [ilies Torta) usa Pet 








Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &@ BURNHAM CO., 
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1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid in “ Fleischman’s” 
Flower Store, 71 Broadway, 
N. Y., noiseless, non-slippery, 
water proof, sanitary, extra- 
ordinarily durable. A perfect 
floor for stores, offices, bank- 
ing rooms, court rooms, 
school rooms, libraries, hos- 
pital wards, cafés, bath rooms, 
billiard rooms, vestibules, 
halls, piazzas, etc. Laid di- 
rectly on wood, stone, ce- 
ment, concrete, or iron. Call 
or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 

St. Louis . ° 
San Francisco 
London, W.C. . 


25 Park Place 

. 308 Chestnut St. 
143-145, 150 Lake St. 
- « . 411 No. 3d St. 
509-511 Market St. 
A. L. Gibson, 20 
John St., Adelphi. 








The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates. 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 

Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 

International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 

- - quarterly - 26 

[ Foreign Postage Extra. ] 

aa Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co, direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City: — 

H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago and the Central States : — 

A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, I11. 
Ohio and Michigan : — 

C. A. Burrell, 41 Fourth Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Agent at Large: — 

*. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propos- 
als’? 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Bower Trap and Specialty Co., The 
Cudell, F. E. 

Dwight Lumber Co. 

Keasby & Mattison Co. 

Merchant & Co. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Spaulding Print Paper Co. 

Sproul & McGurrin 

Taylor, N. & G. Co, 

Thorn Oo., J. 8. 








WANTED. 

ARTNER.—A partner wanted, with capital or 
influence, by a draughtsman with fourteen years’ 
experience on large work. For the past five years has 
received $35 a week salary, in present position four 
years, has taken two years special course at Boston 
Tech., has won scholarship, can give best references, 

Address “Influence,”’ care of American Architect. 

t.f. 





WANTED. 
OSITION.—An experienced architect accustomed 
to handling large building operations would ac- 
cept a good offer as such. “H.,” Room 54, Bible 
House, New York City. t.f. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


REFERENCES: 


Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co. 


»N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; McKim, Mead & 
White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 


Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





is the best finish for 


FLOORS, 





UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


MAW 
ses UFACTURED BY THE 


Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PYUTCHER POLISH CO., 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


306 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





BUILDING PATENTS. 
[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 


of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washingtux 
Jive cents.) 


» Jor 


629,336. REGISTER OR VENTILATOR. — Rudolph 
R. Buehler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

629,337. T1iLE.— Walter Cartwright, New York, 
N.Y 


629,375. HEAT-REGULATING DEVICE.—Frederick 
Lamplough, London, Eng. 

629,376-377. WATER-SUPPLY FOR BUILDINGS.— 
Edwin A. Leland, Great Barrington, Mass. 


629,396. HiInGE.— William Scbuch, New York, 
1 ee 

629,419. Winpow.— Charles W. Bolton, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

629,446. WINDOW- FASTENER. — Will S. James, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

62y,448. oor, SAUTTER, OR LIKE ARTICLE, — 


James M. Leaver, Bay Mills, Mich. 


629,453. Lock.—Léon Martel, Point St. Charles, 
Can. 

629,462. WATER-CLOSET.—James Old, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

629,463. FLUSHING APPARATUS, — Abram N. Pas- 


man, Jersey City, N. J. 

629,464. OUTLET-VALVE FOR WATER-TANKS. — 
Robert M. Paul, Newport, Ky. 

629,468. FIREPROOF STRUCTURE. — Joseph Ray, 
Emery, Il. 

629,477. WALL.— Charles F. Stowell and Andrew 
C, Cunningham, Albany, N. Y. 

629,494. DooR CHECK AND CLOSER. — Edward 
Cliff, Newark, N. J. 

629,567. FIREPROOF AND INSULATING MATERIAL, 
— Alexander Imschenetzky, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

629,569. DRAFTSMAN’S CuRVE.—Carl A. Klint- 
berg, Nowképking, Sweden. 

629,613. SasH-LocK.—Adam Rosenkranz, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

629,628. WASHBASIN. —Jas. Totham, New Haven, 
Conn, 

629,636. 
York, N. Y. 

629,638. ELECTRIC DOOR-OPENER.— Adolph F. 
T. Wiechers, New York, N. Y. 

629,648. STOP AND WASTE CocK, — Benjamin W 
Boatenreiter, Atlanta, Ga. 

629,679. SASH HOLDER AND FASTENER. — Allen 
P. Guynes, Appleby, and Emery A. Flores, Center, 
Tex. 

629,680. WinpDoOW SHUTTER OR BLIND. — George 
H. Hamalian, Paterson, N. J. 

629,709. CLOSET VENTILATING AND FLUSHING 
APPARATUS. — William S. Bricke)], Olean, N. Y. 

629,740. HEATER FOR THAWING FROZEN EARTH, 


ARCH-CENTER. — John 8. White, New 





ETC. — Chas. P. Brown, Omaha, Neb. 





BUILDING PATENTS. 


629,753. DooR-HOLDER.— Charles H. Ocumpaugb, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

629,755. KNOB ATTACHMENT. — William A. Gibbs, 
Middletown, Conn. 

629,756. APPARATUS FOR 
Davis, Chicago, 11). 


PAINTING.—Jobn H. 
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tors greatly desire to receive volunta informat 
especially from the smaller and out : 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—J. W. Wood, Detroit, has ec m- 
pleted plans for a store and opera-bouse Luildirg 
for a stock cc mpany, of which W. Randolyb Me- 
Gregor is the promoter; estimated cost, $£0,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Eames & Young, St. Louis, Mo., 
have been appointed as architects for the Seccnd 
U.S. penitentiary te be built here; estimated ccat, 
about $1,000,000. 

Austin, Minn. — It is stated that Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. will erect new buildings at their packing 
plant costing $40,000. 

Baltimore, Md.— Roydhouse, Avey & Co., Builder’s 
Exchange, Philade)phia, Pa., have the contract to 
erect a four-story brick and stee] storage ware- 
house for Pennsylvania Railroad; cost, $250,000. 
a prepared by Wm. H. Brown, Chief E1 gr., P. 


Blair, Neb.—It is stated that John Latenser, of 
Omaha, has prepared plans for a $30,000 high 
school. 

Boston, Mass.— Norcross Bros. bave the contract 
to erect the new Shoe Manufacturers’ building for 
the Albany Trust, on the site of the former Albany 
Station on Beach St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— The corner-stone of the new 
Presbyterian Church, Greene Ave., between Reid 
and Patehen Aves., was laid recently. 

Carnegie, Pa.— The citizens have voted to issue 
$40,000 bonds for high school improvements. 

Chicago, 111. — Geo. L. Harvey, 115 Monroe St., has 
completed plans for the Wesley Hosyital to be 
erected on Dearborn and 25tb Sts. li willlte six 
stories high and cost about $225,000. 


Chillicothe, O.— The Schco) Beard has decided to 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


erect @ $30,000 building, to contain a library, audi- 
torium and school-rooms. 

Cleveland, O.— Mrs. H. V. Harkness has vee $30,- 
000 to build a chapel for the College of Women of 
the Western Reserve University. Rev. Charles F. 
Thing, president. 

Corona, L. I., N. Y.— Ingle & Almirall, 874 Broad- 
way, New York City, have prepared plans for a 
$25,000 church for the R. C. Society. 

Council Blaffs, la.—Cox & Schoentgen, of St. 
Louis, Mo., are preparing plans and bids will soon 
be asked for a high schoo) building; cost, $65,000. 

Davenport, Ia.— The Northern Building Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., have received the contract for 
the East Davenport School, at $: 5,00. 

East Orange, N. J.— George W. Maher, 218 La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill., is preparing plans for a 
$60,000 pressed-brick residence, 80’ x 120’, to be 
erected here for Arthur Leach, of Farson, Leach 
& Co., brokers, 100 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Evanston, Ill.— A committee has been appointed 
to select a site for a new $100,000 library building. 

Everett, Mass.—The Board of Aldermen has appro- 
priated $50,000 for a 12-room ecboo)] on Lexington 
St. 

Fall River, Mass. — The erection of a $100,000 hos- 
pital is contemplated. A. I. Connell, M. D., pres. 
Faribault, Minn. — Henry Peltier has received the 

contract for a hospital, at $17,*63. 

Flint, Mich.— Plans are being considered for an 
$80,000 addition to the State Schoo) for Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Freeport, I11.—Smith & Thomas have been awarded 
the contract for the Lincoln Avenue School, at 
$20,975. 

Great Barrington, Mass.—A special meetirg of 
the Great Barrington Fire District has been held 
in the Town Hall. The committee appointed at 
the last meeting to recommend a site for a new 
engine-house recommended the Norton lot on Castle 
St., which can be bought for $4,500, with the addi- 
tion of this year’s taxes. They also recommended 
an appropriation of $9,000. The report was ac- 
cepted. A committee was appointed to buy the 
Norton lot ata price not to exceed $4,535, as soon 
as the present house and lot can be disposed of at 
a price not less than $2,500. A commitiee of C. J. 
Taylor, J. L. Pringle, J. P. Norton and the present 
prudential committee was appointed to proceed to 
erect a new building upon the Norton lot, provided 
that the entire cost will not exceed $9,000. 

Green Bay, Wis.— An opera-house is to be erected 
costing $30,000. 

Greenwood, 8. C.— The Presbyterian Society will 
probably build a $14,000 church this year. 

Hartford, Conn.— The General Assembly has au- 
thorized an expenditure of $125,000 for additions to 
the State prisons. C.C. Cook is said to have been 
employed to superintend the construction. 

Heughton, Mich.—A three-story and basement 
block, 70’ x 100’, is being erected for Jas. R. Dee 
and Mary E. Sheldon, from plans by H. L. Otten- 
heimer, of Chicago, 11].; cost, $75,000. 

The contract to erect the high schoo] has been 
let to Hinckley & Woods, for $42,000. 

Henry L. Ottenheimer, Ft. Dearborn Building, 
“ooo a lll., has prepared plans for a $100,000 
10tel. 

Hurley, Wis. — $20,000 bonds have been voted by 
the citizens for a high school. 

Jersey City, N. J.— The corner-stone of the Zion 
German Evangelical Lutheran Church, at McAdoo 
Ave. and the Hudson Boulevard, was laid a few 
days ago with appropriate ceren onies. The new 
church will be of granite and brick, and will cost 
$30,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Thomas G. Beaham, of Inde- 
pendence, Kan., has plans for the erection of a 
stone residence at 30th St. and Troost Ave.; cost, 
$40,000. 

K enosha, Wis.—The Windsor Spring Co. will erect 
a two-story, 46’ x 300/ main building with a one- 
story 46’ x 50’ addition, which will be used in the 
manufacture of steel springs and beds. 

The plans of Cornelius Leonbouts, of Milwaukee, 
are stated to have been accepted for a $16,000 Y. 
M.C. A. Building. 

Little Rock, Ark.— Frank W. Gibb, 112 Louisiana 
St., has prepared plans for a $25,000 building for 
the Sisters of Charity. 

Louisville, Ky.—The City Council has passed a 
resolution authorising the expenditure of $75,000 
for an armory for the Kentucky State Guards. 

Lynn, Mass.—P. B. Magrane, of Market St., has 
been granted permission to erect a block of five 
dwelling-houses and to make important additions 
to his property in Church St. 

Marquette, Mich. — Lipsett & Gregg, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, have received the contract for the Normal 

School, at $22,000. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Milwaukee, Wis.— The Christensen Engineering 
Co. has had plans prepared for a $60,000 electrical 
machinery factory. 

Plans have been completed for the proposed build: 
ing to be erected for the Y. W. C. A.; cost, $40,000- 

Minneapolis, Minn, —It is stated that the De- 
partment of Medicine of Hamline University will 
erect a new building at an early date, to be buta 
part of a much larger one to be erected later. It 
will be three stories in height, 90’ x 125’, and will 
cost in the neighborhood of $30,000. 


Minto, N. D.—J. W. Ross, of Grand Forks, kas 
drawn plans for a Catholic Church to be erected at 
the Poiish settlement; cost, $20,000. 

Moosup, R. I.— The committee appointed by the 
town to secure a situation for a new schoo)-house 
has secured of G. M. Denison the piece of land 
west of the present scboo)- buildi: g whicl joins the 
school-yard. At a special town meetirg held in 
Town Hall it was voted to appropriate $8,0(C0 for 
the new building. 

Morocco, Ind. — E. J. Clark, Fowler, was awarded 
the contract at $13,219 for building the two-story 
brick school-building. J. F. Alexander & Son, ar- 
chitects, Lafayette. 

Negaunee, Mich.—§9,(00 in bords have been voted 
to build a schoo)-bhouse. 


Newburg, N. Y. — The corner-stone of St. Francis’s 
Church was laid July 30th with impressive cere- 
monies. The church will be erected by Francis 
Timoney, the wealthy brick manufacturer, for the 
use of the brick-yard employés. 

Nogales, Ariz.— H. C. Frost, of Tucson, ie prepar- 
ing plans for a $14,(00 sehco). 

Norfolk, Va.— Architect J. E. R. Carpenter is pre- 
paring plans for two buildings, six stories high, to 
cost $25,000. 

North Adams, Mass. — The City Council has voted 
to appropriate $55,000 for the purchase of land and 
the erection of a echool-house in Ward 3. 

Northampton, Mass.— It is thought that it may 
be possible to make repairs on the old armory build- 
ing so that it may be strengthed and made suitable 
for the use of Co. 1. Mayor Mather thinks that 
under the present state of city finances a new 
armory would be quite a financial] strain, and there 
are other things more necefsary than anew armory, 


Omaha, Neb. — Henry Voss has completed plans for 
a brick school building for the Nebraska Deaf and 
Dumb Institute, H. E. Dowes, Supt.; cost, $25,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — The following awards for new 
school-buildinge have been made: — 

Sherman School, Frankford Ave. and Somerset 
St. to J. E. & A. L. Pennock; $73,573. 

Building at 12th St., Allegheny aud Germantown 
Aves. to Samuel Gourley, Jr.; $75,325. 

Building at 13th and Thompson Sts., to G. W. 
Pierson; $76,318. 

Addition to Bartram School, Cemetery Lane, to 
Samuel Gourley, Jr.; $11,220. 

The corner-stone of the Union Presbyterian 
Church, 66th St. and Woodland Ave., was laid a 
few days ago by the pastor, Rev. Alexander Wad- 
dell, in the presence of a large gathering. The 
new building is to be of granite and in the Gothic 
style of architecture. It will be completed within 
the next six months, and wil] cost $85,000. 

The laying of the corner-stone of the First Bap- 
tist Church’s new edifice, at 17th and Sansom Sts., 
was attended by impressive exercises, in the pres- 
ence of a large audience. The new building will 
be one of the finest and largest Baptist churches in 
the country. It is to be of Holmesberg granite, 
with brownstone trimmings, and wi!] cover a space 
95’ x 105’. It will be surmounted by a dome 125’ in 
height. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Plans are peing prepared for the 
erection of a new brick and stone summer resi- 
dence, to be erected near Sewickley for R. H. 
Binns; cost, $50,000. 

A permit has been granted for the erection of 
the new St. Augustine Roman Catholic Church, to 
cost $140,000. 

Milligan & Miller, of Wilkinsburg, have drawn 
plans for a school for the 37th Ward; cost, $40,000. 

The North Side plant of the Riter-Conley Co. 
which was destroyed by fire with a loss of $150,000 
is to be rebuilt at once. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. — The Board of Education have 
awarded the contract to James Anderson for the 
erection of a new school, to cost $20 000. 

Richmend, Va.— A $40,000 stone church is to be 
erected on Laurel and Beverly Sts., for the St. 

Andrew’s P. E. Society. Thos. Semmes, rector. 








(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Salt Lake City, Utah.— The Coiperative Wagon 
& Machine Co. will put up a three-story brick and 
iron building 230’ long, with frontages of 52} feet 
and 51} feet respectively, on two streets. 


San Diego, Cal. — Andrew Carnegie has offered to 
give $50,000 for a public library at this place, ifa 
site be donated. 

Shrewsbury, Mass.— Architects Fuller & Delano 
have prepared plans for a magnificent summer 
dwelling here for P. W. Moen, manager of the 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co. The grounds are among 
the finest in the State, and the estate, when com- 
plete, will represent over $1,000,000. It will be 
ready for occupancy next summer. 

Sioux City, Ia. — Extensive repairs are being made 
to the Hotel Garretson; cost, $50,000. 

Spokane, Wash. — Preusse & Zittel have prepared 
plans for a $30,000 brick warehouse to be built by 
Mr. ane on Monroe St., near the N. P. R. R. 
tracks. 


Steubenville, O. — Report states that Andrew Car- 
negie has donated $50,000 for a public library and 
Dr. A. M. Reid, of this place, is to have the matter 
in charge. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Report states that M. Tyson and 
William Lindeke will erect a three-story busineers 
block on Robert St., between 5th and 6th Sts.; cost, 
$50,000. 

H. Kretz & Co. have prepared plans for a new 
four-story orphanage to be erected by the St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Society; cost, $50,000. 

Suffield, Conn.— The Martin J. Sheldon place on 
Main St. is about to be greatly improved. Mrs. J. 
ery Armour, of Chicago, 11l., daughter of Mr. 
Sheldon, is having plans made for the building of 
a palatial summer residence. The grounds will be 
laid out by a landscape gardener, and the improve- 
ments will cost $250,000, or more. 

Tampa, Fla.—The First Congregational Church bas 
accepted plans for a new stone edifice that is to 
cost $30,000. 

Thorpe, Wis.— Nye, Lusk & Hudson’s headirg and 
stave mill has been burned with a loss of $50,000. 
It will doubtless be rebuilt at once. 


Warsaw, N. D.—J. W. Ross, of Grand Fcrks, bas 
completed plans for a church for the Catholie £o- 
ciety; cost, $25,000. 

Washington, D. C.—The contract for a building 
for M. G. Emery, to be subsequently rented and 
occupied by the census office, bas been awarded to 
Jas. L. Parsons, 322 Tenth St., S. E., at $104,000. 

Westfield, Mass.— Much building is in prospect 
here. E. A. & S. A. Allen are to build another 
factory building; Wm. H. Ensign a two-story addi- 
tion to his factory, and the Street Railway Co. is 
to build an addition to its power-house. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Chicago, Ill.— Orchard St., No. 563, three-st’y bk. 
flats, 25 x 67’; $10,000; 0., Daniel Riordan; b., 
Ernest Gamoll; a., Z. T. Davis. 

Sizty-sizth St., Nos. 628-24, three-st’y bk. flat, F8/ 
x 74’; $20,000; o., Wm. McKerlie; b., W. H. Bell; 
a., W. 8S. Smith, 134 Van Buren St. 

Jackson Ave., Nos. 6446-52, 3 three-st’y bk. flats, 
25/ x 71/; $21,000; o., Frank Hessenmueller; b., H. 
Pekholz. 

Rockville, Mass.— W. Main St., bk. flat for six 
families; $15,000; o., F. T. & Wm. Maxwell; b., 
Frank Hutchinson; a., Hartwell, Richardson & 
Driver, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Brookline, Mass.— Homer St., two-st’y convent & 
school; $8,000; 0., Rev. L. J. Morris; b., M. Mer- 
rigan; a., T. J. Untersee. 

Flint, Mich. — Three-st’y bk. & st. School] for Deaf, 
8% x 216’, slate roof, fan system of heating; $80,- 
000; o., State of Michigan; a., F. W. Hollister, 
Saginaw. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Three-st’y bk., st. & terra- 
cotta structure for the East High School, 155’ x 
178’, with finished 14’ basement; o., Board of Edu- 
cation; a., E. 8. Stebbins. 


FACTORIES. 

Boston, Mass. — Everett St., cor. Braintree St., 
Ward 25, bk. building, 59’ x 120/, flat roof, steam; 
$25,000; o., Thompson & Harris Co., 110 High St. 

Detroit, Mich. — Quoin St., three-st’y & base. bk. 
laboratory, 60 x 518’, mill construction, comp. 
roof, steam; $50,000; o., Parke, Davis & Co, At- 
water St. & Joseph Campan Ave.; a., Donaldson & 
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Pontiac, Mich.— Five & three-st’y building, 80’ x 
144’ & 80’ x 100’, iron roof, steam; $20,000; 0., Pon- 
tiac Spring & Wagon Works, 

HOTELS. 

Albert Lea, Minn. —3}-st’y st. & bk. hotel, 50’ x 
186’; $60,000; o., Albert Lea Hotel Co.; a,, F. W 
Kinney, Austin. 











HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Walk Hill St., No. 24, Ward 24, 
2)-st’y fr. dwell., 267 x 51’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$5,500; o., W. A. Rosebrook; b., Calvin Lamont, 59 
Warren St., Roxbury. 

Park St., nr. Centre St., Ward 23, 2)-st’y fr. 
dwell., 22/ x 27’ x 43’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o., 
Carl M. Mitchell; b., Guy W. Mitchell. 

Tremont St., nr. Carmel St., Ward 19, three-st’y 
fr. dweil., 25’ x 40’, flat roof, hot water; $5,500; o., 
W. H. Gibbens, Randolph; a., T. J. Desmond. 

South St., nr. Farquhar St., Ward 23, two st’y fr. 
dwell., 28’ x 42’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o0., A. 
M. Chute; b., T. R. Wills. 

Selkirk St., nr. Sutherland Road, Ward 25, 2i- 
st’y fr. dwell., 37/ x 47’ x 52’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$10,000; 0., C. A. Walker; a., G, D. Mitchell, 170 
Summer St. 

Claybourne St., No. 33, Ward 20, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 28 x 31’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., 
Mary J. Boden; b., Henry J. Boden, 22 Evelyn St. 

Vancouver St., ur. Huntington Ave., Ward 19, 
three-st’y bk. dwell., 26’ x 60’, flat roof, stoves; 
$5,000; o. & b., D. W. Thomas, 19 Doane St. 

Revere St., No. 50, Ward 11, tive-st’y bk. dwell., 


23’ x 35/, flat roof, stoves; $8,000; o. & b., Max Hur- 
vitz, 87 Lowell St. ED Wo0oD 

Bay State Road, No, 121, Ward 11, three-st’y bk. 

& st. dwell., 39’ x 70’, flat roof, steam; $35,000; o., 
MOULDINGS... 


Alice M. Childs; b., 8. P. Soule & Son; a,, Winslow, 
For Interior Finish 
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Wetherell & Bigelow. 

Bay State Road, No. 125, three-st’y bk. & st. 
dwell., 39 x 70’, flat roof, steam; $35,000; 0., Sophie 
Moen; b., 8. P. Soule & Son; a., Winslow, Weth- 
erell & Bigelow. 

Tonawanda St., Nos. 6-16, Ward 20, 6 three-st’y 
bk. dwelis., 25’ x 52’, flat roofs, steam; $40,000; o 
& b., John H. Carroll, Gerard St. 

Hutchins St., nr. Elm Hill Ave., Ward 21, 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 30’ x 47’, pitch roof furnace; $6,500; 0, 
O. H. Drisko; b., O. H. Drisko & Son. 

Hutchins St., nr. Elm Hill Ave,, Ward 21, 24-st’y 
fr. dwell., 39’ x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $8,000; o., 
Fred H. Drisko; b., O. H. Drisko & Son. 

Kerwin aay No, 2, Ward wy byt fr. — 
20 22, Bee: SURE, CU ees Gag TN ONE Bee en OE E> , PIO eV ee ee ‘ 
Doherty; be J. A. Cruickshank. : New Catalogue just out. 

Hillside St., nr. Codman St., Ward 24, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 30” x 30’ pitch roof, furnace; $4,000; o., N S C 
Walter J. np tee 34 ~ oe St.; mare wee GRA D RAPID ARVED MOULDING co. 

Ray State Road, nr. Beacon St., Ward 11, 4 four- 
st’y Dk. & st. dwells., 23’ x 50’, flat roofs, furnaces; 9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, ric H. 
$100,000; 0. & b., W. D. Vinal; a., A. H. Vinal. 

Margaret St., No. 6, Ward a oats = nar ey 
27 x 34’ x 37!, flat roof, stoves; $9,000; o., Ida Cohen, 
78 Prince St.; a., W. E. Clarke. mean hhameatleal oNEARTH WRITE FOR 

Chicago, Ill. — /ndiana Ave., No. 5758, two-st’y bk. PRICES AND 


dwell., 34” x 54’; $10,000; o., H. L. Adams; b., 
Harper Bros., 159 La Salle St. 





AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 















Washington Ave., Nos. 5751-53, 2 three-st’y bk. 
dwells,, 20’ x 81’: $12,000; 0., Nathaniel N. C. Rush; ‘fel i ; 
b., A. Meagher, 6554 Drexel Ave. . HM} 
Washington Boulevard, No. 1254, two-st’y bk. , toe 28 Bi Nes 


dwell., 27’ x 70’; $15,000; o., C. H. Weaver; b., O. 
Matsen; a., Postle & Postle. 

Dallas, Tex. — Two-st’y bk. dwell., 75’ x 88/, slate 
roof, hot water; $24,000; 0., Col. A. H. Belo; a 
Herbert M. Greene. 

Detroit, Mich. — Cadillac Ave., nr. Jefferson Ave., . 
Wea” $28,000; o., George E. Currie; a., N. Our Coops Are THE BEstT-—“ 
Findlay, O.—2}-st’y fr. dwell.; $10,000; 0., J. C. Our PRICE THE LOWEST 

Fritch; a., George J. Horn. 
Two-st’ y fr. dwell.; $5,000; 0., David Sherrick. ARRY FG e Indianapolis » 

Flint, Mich.— Two- st’y bk. dwell., 42/ x 54’, slate e Ind 
roof, hot water; $6,000; o., John J. Corton; a., F. 
W. Hollister, Saginaw; b., A. C. Frost. 


7 























Marion, O.—Two-st’y fr. dwell., 33’ x 48’, slate BUILDING ID INTELLIGENCE. res BUILDING INTEL IGEN a 
roof, furnace; $5,000; o.,C. E. Martin; a., Richards, < = — —— 
McCarty & Bulford, Columbus. LIBRARIES. (Office-burldings Continued.) 
Newton, Mass. — Kirkstall St., two-st’y fr. weepents New York, N. Y.— St. Nicholas Ave., nr. 155th St.,| Haneock, Mich. — Quincy and Reservation Sts., 
$15,000; o., 0. S. Denison; b., H. F. Ross Co one-st’y bk. & st. library, 41’ x 84/; $30,000; o., three-st’y & base. bank & office building, 70’ x 85’, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Mt. Rec St., No. 1517, three- Washington Heights Free Library, 311 W. 70th St.; comp. roof, steam; $25,000; o., U. A. Wright; a., 
st’y bk. & st. dwell., 20/ x 74/ 6”; $6,800; 0.;MissL.| 4-, Benson & Brockway, 55 Broadway. Charleton, Gilbert & DeMar. 
J. eussell; b., 8S. R. ‘Riley. . "4 : 
‘Sunset Ave., w Reading Pike, two-st’y fr. dwell., MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. ——— . 
23° x 59’; $6 500; o., Russell Thayer; b., John Kin-| Augusta, Ga. — Five-st’y bk. block; $50,000; 0.,| Boston, Mass.— Capen St., rear No. 19, Ward 24, 
nier’s Sons. pe : Leonard Phinizy; a., J. C. Turner. two-st’y fr. stable, 28 x 36"; $900; o., Hannah 
St. Louis, Mo. — Berlin Ave., 2)st’y bk. dwell.,32/ OFFICE-BUILDINGS. Morris; b.. Peter Morris, 19 Capen St. 


Partridge St., nr. La Grange St., Ward 23, 14-st’ 
x 52/, tile roof, furnace; $20,000; o., Walter W.| Boston, Mass.— Dorchester Ave. and Fenno Pi., fr. prt mg rp ‘oor: $400; 0. ‘Michael Connolly; ‘d 


Candy; a., Weber & Groves. Ward 24, three-st’y bk. store & office building,48’x} John A. een. 

Webb Clty, Mo. — Two-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 467x| 50” x 66/, flat roof, steam; $25,000; o., F. W. Con-| Brookline, Mass.— Warren St., bk. stable; $7,000; 
49, slate roof, hot water; $8,000; o., Geo. H. Bruen;| 2Olly, 1436 Dorchester Ave.; a., W. A. Dykeman,27| ,, Frank E. Sweetser; b., Henry H. Hunt, W. 
a., Niemann & Boonsted, Joplin. School St. Newton. 
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Fronz-Work. 





THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 





Notice to Architects, Contractors 
and Builders <:: :: i: i: 3 
We carry constantly in stock 8,000 to 
10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, Gird- 
ers and Angles, and can supply this 
material promptly. 


a: 


DESIGN AND BUILD ALL CLASSES OF 


STEEL STRUCTURES 














oN 
OHO 











The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph taken the morning after the fire at the Russell 
& Erwin Manufacturing Company, at New Britain, Conn. The building on the left was a woodworking 
establishment, the interior of which was completely destroyed by fire. The building on the right is the main 
shop — the two buildings being separated by a narrow driveway. The latter building was armed with our 
corrugated iron fireproof shutters, and their efficiency and fireproof construction saved the building, and 


probably the entire plant, from destraction. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
200 Equitable Building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Streets. 





Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











IRON 











Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


Balconies and 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in ee and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis' 
Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


for Work in any Department. 
Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


COMPETITIONS. 





(Stables Continued.) 
Walnut Pl., 1}-st’y fr. stable; $3,000; o., Chas. G. 
Williams; b., Arthur C. Whitney. 
Chicago, 111.— Xensington Ave., No. 2385, two-st’y 
fr. barn, 25’ x 60’; $5,000; o. & b., W. P. Kindell. 
Prairie Ave., No. 2832, two-st’y bk. barn, 25’ x 36’; 
$2,000; o., J. E. Otis, Jr.; b., Dowling & Ruther- 
ford. 
STORES. 

Detroit, Mich.— Woodward Ave., nr. Adams Ave., 
bk. double store; $10,000; o., Estate of Geo. Ejirs- 
worth; b., Gray & Gray. 

New York, N. ¥.— Sizth Ave., 2ist to 22d Sts., six- 
st’y bk. & st. department-store, 200’ x 200’; $1,250,- 
000; o., Adams & Co., on premises; a., De Lemos & 
Cordes, 130 Fulton St. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chicago, Ill. — Cortland St., Nos. 1474-76, six-st’y 
bk. malt-house, 100’ x 181’, & elevator, 19’ x 88’ x 
100’; $250,000; o., P. H. Rice; b.. W. A. & A. E. 
Wells, Monadnock Block; a., Holabird & Roche. 





COMPETITIONS. 
HANGE OF SCALE.—Society of Beaux-Arts, 
Class B, Order Programme No. 9, Competition 
No. 3. Thesecale of finished plan has been reduced 


from 1-8’ to the foot to 1-16 to the foot. ERNEST 
FLAGG, Chairman. 


eres BUILDING. 


[At Patton, Cal.) 
Plans and specifications for a new ward building 
for the Southern California State Hospital will be 
received until August 7. Approximate cost to 
be $35,000. M. B. CAMBELL, medical superin- 
tendent. 1231 





. M. C. A. BUILDING. 
e [At Scranton, Pa.} 
Competitive plans will be received until Septem- 
ber 15 for a new $150,000 Y. M. C. A. Building. The 
first prize will be $1,000 and $750 will be divided 
among the three next best designs. 1232 














TONE, SAND, ETC. 
[At Gann Valley, 8S. D.) 

W. H. Abernathy, County Auditor, will receive 
bids until August !2 for furnishing and delivering 
11 cords stone, 10 yards sand, 15 barrels cement and 
4,300 brick; also for building a vault for the court- 
house. 1232 





CHOOL. 
[At New Rockford, N. D.)} 
Bids are wanted August 15 for a school and for 
poating came. P. J. BRAHAM, Clk. School Dist. 
No. 4 Eddy Co. 1232 





1 CHOOL. 
[At Circleville, O. 
Bids are wanted August 12 for a school in Specia 
District No.2. Z. N. MACHLIN, Pres. 1232 





CHOOL. 
[At Modale, Ia.) 
Bids are wanted August 15 for aschool. F. W. 
SCH WERTLEY, Secy. }chool Bd. 1232 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Evergreen, Ala.) 
Bids are wanted by the County Commissioners 
A ugust 10 for a court-bouse. 1232 


Structural and Ornamental...... 


IRON WORK, steet'seiws, cv. 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Contracts executed anywhere. <_< 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 


ATERSON, N. J. 





4 inches 
to 


Steel Beats =~ 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 








PROPOSALS. 





DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 
|At Sacramento, Cal.) 
Bids are wanted August 10 for an addition to the 
county hospital. W. B. HAMILTON, Clk. 1232 





— 

[At Edgeley, N. D.} 

H., P. Hanson, Clerk Bluebard District, will receive 

bids until August 15 for erecting a school-house 
and shed. 12 


patie lenis ETC. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Office of the Commissioners, Washington, D. C. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this cffice until 
August 14, 1899, for furnishing terra-cotta tewer 
pipe and branches, vitrified rewer invert biecks 1a 
vitrified sewer invert bricks. JOHN B. WIGHT, 
JOHN W. ROSS, LANSING H. BEACH, Commis- 
ioners, D.C. 1232 








eee CARVING, ETC. 
[At Madison, Wis.) 
Isaac 8. Bradley, Secretary State Library Commis- 
sioners, will receive bids until August 23, for the 
stone carving and the installation of the boc k ttacke 
and accompanying ironwork, electric fixtures and 
passenger elevator plant for the buildings row be ng 
erected. 1233 





 ieecanateae 

[At Urbana, Il.) 

Sealed proposals will be received unti] August 

16 for the construction of the building for the 

College of Agriculture of the University of 1}i1 ois. 

W.L. PILLSBURY, Secretary of Board of Trustees, 
Urbana, Ili. 1233 


—— 

[At Gloucester, Mass.) 

U. 8. Engineer Office, Boston, Maes. Sealed pro- 

posals for construction of section of Breahwater at 

Gloucester Harbor, Mass., will be received bere 

until August 29, 1899. CHAS. R. SUTTER, Col. 
Engrs. 1233 





NNEX TO CAPITOL. 
[At Charleston, W. Va.) 
Bids are wanted August 25 by the Board of Pub- 
lic Works, for an annex to the capitol. 1233 
AULT. 
[At Rochester, Minn.) 
The County Auditor wil) receive bids until Au- 
gust 19 for building a vault at the court-house. 
1 





ALL BUILDING. 
[At Lakota, N. D.} 
Sealed bids will be received until Saturday, 
September 2, 1899, for the erection and ccmple- 
tion, from the stone basement line up, of the A. O. 
U. W. Hall Building, at Lakota,N. D. THEA. O. U. 
W. HALL CO. 1233 


CHOOL. 

[At Paullina, Ia.} 
Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Independent District of Paullina, O’Brien 
County, lowa, until August 21, 1899, for the erec- 
tion and completion of a schooi-building cn the 
school-house grounds in said city of Paulina, lowa, 

STEPHEN HARRIS, Secy. 1233 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Auburn, Neb. 


J. M. Wright, County Clerk, will receive bids unti 
August 30 for erecting a court-house, frcm plans 
by Geo. Berlinghof, architect. 1233 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 29th day of August, 1899, and then opened, for the 
interior finish, plumbing and approaches of the U.S. 
Post-office, Buffalo, N. Y., in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, which will be furnished 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect on 
application at this office or at the office of the 
Superintendent at Buffalo, N. Y. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1233 

Treasury Department, U.S. Life-saving Service, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1899. Sealed proposals 
for the construction of a Life-saving Station at 
Nahant, Massachusetts, will be received at this « fice 














until 2 o’clock P. M., of Wednesday, August 16, 1299, 
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An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy and 
dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period ; can be 
adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the only system) 
that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of closets under ag | 


TH KENNEY FLUSHOMETERS 


varying conditions of water pressure. 


... SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY... 
Endorsed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 


The KenneyF lushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The Kenney Co. 
who guarantee the successful operation of the system. Write for Catalogue and list of Installations. 


T H E KEN N EY COMPANY, Pare Syie Pines, 























THE BRAENDER CELLAR DRAINER. 


AUTOMATIC, 
Operated by WATER or STEAM PRESSURE. 


Is the Best; therefore the Cheapest. It is used in 
Municipal and U. 8S. Government Departments, en- 
dorsed by leading sanitary experts, and is guaranteed 
to do what is claimed for it. Sold to the trade only. 
Write for circular and testimonials. 


PHILIP BRAENDER, *7.%'25t8,5* 


YORK. 





yar PUTHISIG 


LES .N McWerwa, 7% Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. J. H. Wurrn, 651 W. Battimore St 
AGENTS td i & WEBBER, 42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
APAAAAAAAAAM 


Baltimore, Md. 



















The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 


Cistern with Nick: 
el-plate d Brasé 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of Circular 
furnis he d on appli 
cation. 











“TBhe Georgian Period.” 


‘Tus work, three numbers of 
“which have been issued by the 
“ American Architect and Building 
“News Company, Boston, is of ex- 
“traordinary importance to the archi- 
“tect whose ambition rises above 
“the building of simple cottages.” 
— Boston Transcript. 





PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 


and then publicly opened. Plans and specifications, | 
. M. on the 15th day of August, 1899, and then opened, 
tained upon application to the Superintendents of | te the foundations, superstructure and roof cover- 
Construction, Life-saving Stations, 17 State Street, | ing of the extension to the U.S. Post-office, Court- 
New York City; to the Assistant-inspector, Ist and | house and Custom house Building at St. Paul, Minn., 
2d Life-saving Districts, Room 148, Post-oftice Build-| in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
ing, Boston, Mass., or to thisoffice. 8.1. KIMBALL, | copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
General Superintendent. 1233 office of the Superintendent at St. Paul, Minn., at 
on . . the discretion of the Supervising Are hitect. JAMES 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1899. Sealed proposals | KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on| The date for opening the bids in the foregoing ad- 
the 3lst day of August, 1899, and then opened, for | vertisement is extended to 2 o clock P. M., August 
the construction (except heating apparatus, electric | 39,1899. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar 
wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Post-office building ; chitect. 
at Newport, Ky., in accordance with the drawings | 
and specification, which will be furnished at the Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
discretion of the Supervising Architect on applica- Washington, D. C., July 24, 1899. Notice is hereby 
tion at this office or at the office of the Postmaster at | &'Ven that the date for opening the bids for the con- 
Newport, Ky. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- | struction (except heating apparatus, elevator, elec- 
ing Architect. 1233 trie wiring and conduits) of the U. S, Public Building 
at Boise, Idaho, is extended frim August 7, 1499, to 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervisin | 2 o’eclock P. M,, August 28, 1899. JAMES KNOX 
Architect, Washington, D. C., July 18, 1899. Sealed | TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1232 


1233 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated water or 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA _™. 


lso of London, Glasgow 

















Seeeessessesssdsesd 
> EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS. & 


are guaranteed 
to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water. 

Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 


Manufactured by 


SPROUL & McGURRIN 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
NI nea 








EARHART, 





PROPOSALS. 





— 


Bids are wanted August 10 for a school, J. J. 
WILLIAMS, Chmn. 123 


ee 


[oven w BUILDING. 


[At Oakhill, O.) 


[At Shadeville, 0.) 
Bids are weaned August 10 for aschool. E. M, 


1232 


[At Woodbine, Ia. 
The undersigned hereby gives notice that sealed 
proposals for the erection of a two-story brick build 


ing, including all labor and material, w ill be received 


by him = the 15th 


| (Signed) G 
| ¢ a 2 
| 


ee 


U. S. Engineer Office 


day of August, 1899. 
, Chairman Bldg. Com. I. O 


1232 


[At Bellevue, Pa 


, Custom-house, Cincinnati, 


O. Sealed proposals for furnishing at dam numbered 
six, Ohio River, 18,000 barrels, more or less, of natural 

| Proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock | hydraulic ceme nt will be received at Davis Island 
forms of proposal, and full information can be ob- | 


Dam, Bellevue, 
1899. W. H. 


ee 


, until 2 P. M., August 12, 
3Y, major engineers. 1232 


[At Rockport, O.) 


Bids will be received until August 12 by J. ¢ 


ANDREWS, 
two school-buildings. 


(7) RT-HOUSE. 


Clerk of Lakewood School Board, for 


929 
202 


[At Ellaville Ga.) 


Bids are wanted August 31 for a two-story brick 


and stone court-house 
MURRAY, Clk. Co, Commrs 


‘sa NG BLOCKS. 
furnishing asphalt paving blocks. 


JOHN W. ROSS, 
sioners, D. C. 


for Schley County. W. D. 


1232 


[At Washington, D.C.) 
Proposals will be received until August 14 for 
JOHN B. WIGHT, 
. BEACH, Commis- 
1232 


88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


No. 33 Design L 
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The New System 
Expanded Metal M()NQ)LIT HIC Construction. | ee "helices 


Gonenpte Architectural D in 
re. Taw H 
THE BEST SYSTEM OF FIREPROOFING Gunes Mioctrienh Mechen. 


. . — ical; Civil and Mining 
in general practice to-day, Applicable to any character of building. 


, popacmme : router: 
urveying; Chemistry; 

Lathi is the standard in all markets, and is specified by all 

Expanded Metal thing leading architects. For detailed information, address; 





Piumbing; Book- “epee 4 
Shorthand; Englis 
Branches 








Nortb western Expanded ay Co., - - Chicago | New York Expanded MetalCo., - -_ New York 

Central E apaneee MetaiCo., - - i | Southern E xpanded MetalCo., - - vee TAUGHT BY MAIL 

Eastern Expanded Metal Co., ton | Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co., - hicago Over 50 Courses 

Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co of Pgh., Pittsbureh Merritt & Company, 7. niladelphia ‘We bees helped thousands to better positions 
. Buffalo and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 


Buffalo Expanded Metal Co., 
the subject in which you are interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 





























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
DHeliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 























BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 





aes ibe 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following... 

... CODE OF ETHICS... 
: | Prepared in Conformity with the 
als 


CN, 





Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its [embers by 
| the Boston Society of Architects, 
Oo a.0k eke ae 6 O80 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Section 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
+ 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
# 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary Compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

¥ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

+ 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award, 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

¥* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 


¥ 
SECTION 16. 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Fire-proof Building, 


H ARIT AN FRONT BRICK. 


HEARTH TILE. 
MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 





FIREPROOFINC. 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Office, 874 Broadway. Rowland P. Keasbey, Sec. and Treas. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Vice-Prest. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 3 
description of A 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Pee ee ee _TERRA- COTTA. WASHINGTON, N. J. 
£64. E. PALESTINE 0 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 














—— 


i Sa STAGE 


The Roebling System of Reni tennant 











Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


MINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


WESTERN MINERAL WOOL CO,, U.S. MINERAL WOOL C0., 


Cleveland, Okie. I Cortlandt St., New York. 


Che Atlas Clay Material Qo... 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. eo 


we Contactos FI REPROOFING 


All material made at our own plants. 














oes Contracts taken anywhere. 


“Ay |. BROOKSECO. CevELAN.0. 


FLOOR8SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
: a OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 












FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 





SPEED, COMFORT ano SAFETY. . . . 


To Detroit, 


Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 
No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 

Four Trips per Week Between ‘ j Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Night Betwsed | .. DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 


PETOSKEY, “THE S00,” MARQUETTE AND Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 
Ri Q CLEVELAND, | _ Berths, 75c., $1. 


Stateroom, $1.75. 


| Trains forall points E ast, South and Southwest, and 





A Member should so conduct his | and return, including [Meals and Berths. 


practice as to forward the cause of profes- Soereniuate cost from Cleveland, $19; | and TOLEDO. 


sional education and render all possible help from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.50 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet. Mien, 
A. A. SCHANTZ, G, P. A., DETROIT, MICH, 





LOW RATES to picturesque Packinec | PUT-IN-BAY | Connections are made at Cleveland with Ea: liest 


s North and Northwest. 


| at Detroit for all poir 


Sunday tien June, July, on 
September and October On 


Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company, 
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MANUFACTURERS, 


TH! A. B. SMITH CO. 


Steam and Water 





133-135... w 
Centre Street, 


Heating Apparatus, 


York. 





EsTasuisHep 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE. 
wo 


PHILADELPHIA. 














THE 


“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


Will burn Hard or Soft Coal. 


YOU WANT THE BEST. 


WE HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and investigate for 


yoann. 


GORTON & LipGERWooD COMPANY, ¢ 
96 Liberty Street, 


Old Colony Building, 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


77 Oliver Street, 


NEW YORK. 





DRAWING. OF FICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT, 


reasonable despatch. 


PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





=~ OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS: 


WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


32 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES : 


oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 


Catalogue and Samples. 

















SE EE ACEI ee 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


BRICK. —® M. 


Up River 


Haverstraw Bay 2d 
“ 
Hollow 
Fronts: 
Croton, 


“ 


Chicago pressed wee ae 
Moulded.. 
Baltimore 





Philadelphia 
Trenton 


Milwaukee 


Moulded : 


Red Pressed 


Buft 

Moulded Red & Buff 
Enamelled : Jmp. 

Enamelled (edge) 

Enamelled (edge and end) 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. (P cask.) | == 

Rosendale Cement 


Louisville 


Utica, Akron, Buffalo, ae. Not sol 
Portland, Eng. ew Te _ 


Roman 
Keene’s coarse 
superfine 


“ 


Lime 


“ 
“ 


“ 


French (Lafarge) 
Ger. 


Lime of Tell 


Hydraulic Lime 
Chicago Lime in bulk 
Wisconsin Lime 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). | 80 
Rockland, finish 90 
Kelley Island Lime, finish 
State, Com. cargo rates. 
State, finishing. . 
Plaster-of-Paris (caleined).. 


“ (casting) 
Hair (cattle) P bush 
S (oenk).....c000- 
1B load 


seeterseees 


Vy orwohler)...... 


Stettin, (Anchor) 
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New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
| eh tu Buil , 450 
75 2 ) sewer 1,00 
| 500 @ 550| yp Ste Com: | hollow, add 1.25 In Yard. 

@ Domestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk. | Sq. Hard 800 @ 9 00 
509@ 6550!) ig 909 @ 2500 125 00 @ 145 00 700 
500@ 525/ Philadelphia Enam. Domes. Salmon G : 50 

@ 562)| 3500@ 4000 7000 @ 8500 5 50 
525@ 550] 1900@ 1100 Select Red Sand- Light Stretchers 

3 1 st Louis Hyd’l nei SO 

@ 1200 hila. moul t. Louis Hyd’le jum 

@ 1200 ima = Press ..27 00 e 12 00 
@ 1200 Collinsville, do Red 6 
ef esp spseeen 22 00 @ 1200 
woty K- | Findiay, do 22.00 | Dark ‘ 
3700@ 4100 | Rnam. (edge) Chicago, do @ 1200 
1900 @ 210C| 19500 @ 12000 | assorted shades | Pressed 
1750@ 1850| « (edge & end.) 1600 @ 200 17 00 
120 00 @ 135 00 Chicago, do Paving 
Domestic. Brown. .24 00 1100@ 180 
@ 2900| gnam. (edge) Chicago, do Red | Second “ @ 12:0 
@ 2700) 9000 @ 100 00 Roman. .24 00 Third “ @ 1000 
4500 @ 7000 Re (edge &end.) Chicago, do Br’n 
110 00 @ 115 00 Roman -.37 00 
85 00 @ 100 00 Bushnell Buff Dom @ 65 
ee) a ee 25 00 , { @ & 
: —————— — | = — —=} = 
9@ 100) 500@ 100 "Not sold. 130@ 150 
a ls ie G 7%5@ 100 S.H.Fs’120@ 150 
d. G %@ 100 G@ 
223@ 2650 250@ 260 285@ 315 
250@ 300 250@ 260 230@ 260 
223@ 250 G 250@ 260 28@ 315 
250@ 250| 220@ 250 250@ 260 275@ 285 
265@ 300 G 250@ 260 Belg’n 210@ 240 
360@ 375: @ 500 375@ 425 Hemmoor 
2909@ 325! 27% @ 300 2909@ 320 250@ 275 
225@ 240| B’ks, Shoobridge @ 275@ 285 
250@ 290 & Co., @ Josson 

@ English 2 30 28@ 290 200@ 275 
27%@ 300| 27%5@ 300 310@ 330 300@ 325 
250@ 300 275 @ 290 275@ 285 
23%@ 245 G 28@ 300 B. Egl.250@ 275 
275@ 300 350@ 400 275@ 325 300@ 350 
42% @ 475 @ 700 600@ 700 650@ 700 

| @ 650) 800@ 900 900@ 1000 800@ 900! 
|} $a $f | —___—___ . t 

@ 400 Not sold. White ne? bush 

@ 14 @ 25 30 

. John 45 @ 55 { White Mash 

G - 45 @ 55 123@ 150 

G 85 G 90 Not sold. 100@ 100 

| G 95 G 95 Not sold. 

G@ G 1 00 bulk, 75¢ 

@ 65 Not sold. Not sold Not sold 

G@ 75 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 

eeeeeee 130@ 140) 18% @ 200 165@ 175 150@ 225 

@ 16 225 17%@ 190 17%5@ 250 

14@ 16 %@ 30 12 @ 20 =3 
17@ 19 30 0 @ 25 80 
OCG 1%) 10@¢@ 175 10000 12 











Wood's 
STEEL 


Corner 


Keeps the Corners 

from Breaking 
Saves Time while Making. 
It isa patented steel strip 





that is fastened to lath, or 
other construction, on pro- 
jecting corners, is embedded 


inthe plaster and prevents 
it chipping. 
It does a great deal more, 


but our book, “Just Around 
the Corner," tells the rest, 
Send for it. A sample, too, 


=—— for the asking. 
Cheap enough 
for any Building 
Good enough 
for every Building 
It costs less to put Wood’s 


Steel Corner in a building 
than to keep the corners 
repaired. 


GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agents with stock in most 

of the large cities, 











NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 





CHAS. E. MOSS, 


‘Telephone: Boston, 8751-2. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 


CONTRACTORS PLANT co., 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 


MIXERS. 


79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


UILDING NEWS CoO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 





SASH CORD. 





SILVER LAKE Co. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, Mass. 





8s Water St., Boston, 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave. 9 
New York. 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 





GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


85 Water St., Boston. 








‘160 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 














